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Preface 


This document is the work of an advisory committee appointed by the Division for Mission in 
North America of the Lutheran Church in America to study issues relating to homosexuality. The 
committee was appointed in response to a request from the Executive Council for “a compre- 
hensive and participatory study of the issues relating to homosexuality.” Members of the com- 
mittee came to their task from a variety of backgrounds and with diverse opinions. They found 
themselves moving toward agreement not on all issues, but on what they should say to the 
church at this time. 

The document is divided into two parts. Part One is the report itself. It was developed by the 
committee and staff throughout many hours of deliberation. In substance and wording the report 
is the result of those conversations. Part Two consists of background papers prepared either by 
persons on the committee, or by other qualified people. Unlike the report, these papers are not 
the work of the committee as a whole. They are invaluable resources which informed the com- - 
mittee at various stages of its life, and are included as crucial information for readers of the 
report. 

It is important for the reader to understand that this material is the report of a committee. It 
is not intended to become a social statement or even a resolution of this church. As such, the 
report does not and will not represent any official stance of the Lutheran Church in America on 
issues of sexuality. That position was established with the adoption of the social statement "Sex, 
Marriage, and Family." The single paragraph in that statement relating to homosexuality served 
as the starting point for the committee, and, on the matter of justice for gay and lesbian persons, 
it was considered to be sufficient for this report, which concentrates on theological and pastoral 


issues: 


Scientific research has not been able to provide conclusive evidence regarding the 
causes of homosexuality. Nevertheless, homosexuality is viewed biblically as a depar- 
ture from the heterosexual structure of God's creation. Persons who engage in homo- 
sexual behavior are sinners only as are all other persons—alienated from God and 
neighbor. However, they are often the special and undeserving victims of prejudice and 
discrimination in law, law enforcement, cultural mores, and congregational life. In rela- 
tion to this area of concern, the sexual behavior of freely consenting adults in private is 
not an appropriate subject for legislation or police action. It is essential to see such 





persons as entitled to understanding and justice in church and community (LCA Social 

Statement, "Sex, Marriage, and Family,” p. 4.). 

The report does not intend to provide conclusive answers on issues relating to homosexual- 
ity. Rather, its purpose is to promote dialogue in all expressions of this church, encouraging the 
larger church to engage in the same struggle as that shared by a few of its members—the advi- 
sory committee and staff appointed to this task. 

Members of the advisory committee: 


Aureo F. Andino, Santurce, Puerto Rico; church architect, senior partner, Aureo F. 
Andino and Associates; Associate Professor of Architecture, University of Puerto Rico; 
member, LCA Board of Publication; former member, LCA Executive Council. 


The Reverend Deirdre Baldwin, Doylestown, Pennsylvania; former pastor, Zion 
Lutheran Church, Idaho Springs, Colorado. 


Dick A.J. Brown, M.D., Needham, Massachusetts; obstetrician and gynecologist; fac- 
ulty member, Harvard University and Boston University. 


The Reverend Patricia B. Criste, Framingham, Massachusetts; chaplain, Cushing Hos- 
pital, Boston; doctoral candidate in clinical pastoral psychology, Boston University. 


The Reverend Paul E. Erickson, D.D., Chicago, Illinois; Bishop of the Illinois Synod, 
LCA; member, LCA Executive Council. 


The Reverend Susan M. Ericsson, Detroit, Michigan; pastor, Christ Lutheran Church, 
Detroit. 


The Reverend Timothy F. Lull, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Associate Professor 
of Systematic Theology, Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia. 


Karen Peters, R.N., New York, New York; pediatrics nurse, St. Luke's Hospital, New 
York. 


The Reverend Eugene M. Powell, Atlanta, Georgia; campus pastor, Atlanta University 
Complex. 


Martin Russell, Fremont, Nebraska; 1986 graduate, Midland Lutheran College; Fall 
1986 first year student, Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg. 


Martha Stortz, Ph.D., Berkeley, California; Assistant Professor of History and Ethics, 
Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley. 


The Reverend Stephen M. Youngdahl, Austin, Texas; pastor, Shepherd of the Hills 
Lutheran Church, Austin. 


The members of the DMNA staff who worked with the committee were: 


The Reverend Foster R. McCurley, Ph.D., Associate in Mission Research, Study and 
Teaching, and Chairperson, Church in Society. 


Elna K. Solvang, Assistant to the Executive Director. 


The Reverend Christian D. von Dehsen, Research Associate, Church in Society, and 
doctoral candidate in New Testament, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Three of the members of the advisory committee shared personal expressions of their 
struggle as they participated in the study. It is with their experience that the report begins. 

















THREE PERSONAL STATEMENTS BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 





ONE 





It's easy to condemn someone you do not know, someone you do not have to face. It's easy 
to deal with a subject by ignoring it. It's easy to make blanket judgments concerning other peo- 
ple and their lifestyles. It’s hard to open the door just a crack, for that is a time of challenge. 
Before our study on issues related to homosexuality began, | felt sure of my feelings concerning 
gay and lesbian people and homosexuality. Actually, most of the time | tried not to think about 
the subject. It was something which concerned "them," but not "me." But as our advisory com- 
mittee met and discussed, as we heard presentations on genetics and testimonies by family 
members, as we met people who were gay and lesbian, | began to realize how complex the 
subject is. It is complex because it deals with people, their pain, and their real life struggles. It is 
no longer adequate for me to stick my head in the sand. The subject is now before me, and | 
have to deal with it. 

The more | learn and experience, the more | realize that | have a great mixture of emotions 
on these issues. | realize that, in spite of what my "gut" often feels, | am dealing with real people 
in real situations. | must seek to find an answer to some of the questions which have been asked 
of me, such as: "What have | done that is so bad that | am cut off from my church?" or “Am I, too, 
not a baptized child of God?" or "Learn who | am, not just what | am." 

| am not personally at the point of affirming homosexual lifestyles, but | am growing in my 
need to deal with people and not just with my feelings. My journey has now begun, and | am not 
sure where it will lead; but | now know that | can no longer ignore this subject, which affects so 


many people in our world. 








TWO 


When | was a child, my father told me that he would kill me if | turned out to be gay. | 
believed he would do it! So | learned to fear and hate homosexuality, just as he did. Some of the 


readings for this study have presented the possibility that the majority of the population falls 
somewhere between two extremes: total homosexual inclination or total heterosexual inclina- 
tion. Therefore, we may all have felt attraction toward someone of our own sex at some time in 
our lives. | confess that | have. Yet, being a functional heterosexual, | learned—as my father 
desired—to suppress that aspect of my own sexuality. | learned that sexual attraction had 
always to be toward the opposite sex, and that any attraction toward the same sex had to be 
non-sexual, or | would be feared and hated. 

| agreed to participate on the advisory committee with the understanding that | was not 
about to become an advocate for a cause or an opponent of it, publicly or privately. | was (and 
still am) deeply convinced of the need for this study in view of the fact that many of the attacks | 
had heard against gay and lesbian people were very similar to those which had been (and still 
are) directed against Blacks and other minorities: "| don't want them in my neighborhood... 
near my children...in my church...." Are we, by commission or omission, treating them in an 
unjust way? Are they to be considered more sinful than the rest of us? Do they deserve a differ- 
ent treatment? 

There are many unresolved questions still lying in my mind, but now | can attest to the 
experience of having shattered stereotypes in my categorization of people, gained a greater 
understanding and acceptance of the gay or lesbian person, and attained a better understanding 
and acceptance of my own self. 

| have also learned that, for many persons considered homosexual, the same-sex inclina- © 
tion is not a matter of choice, but a sine qua non. Theirs is to choose only between expressing 
their sexuality or suppressing it altogether. 

My participation in this advisory committee's work has exposed me to fellow Lutherans, 
real persons, some of whom are gay or lesbian, but who no longer are caricatures or stereo- 
types in my mind. | have discovered that they are struggling through life and suffering together 
with Christ just as | do. | have learned to identify with them and to understand their suffering in 
our society and in their life of faith in the church. | no longer fear or hate them as | once did. | 
pray that | keep growing in that direction, and that the church also grows away from such fear 
and hate; for | have discovered that, as | grow in my understanding and love of other people, | 
can grow in acceptance and appreciation of my own self. 

| still fear the moment, if it ever occurs, when one of my children reveals to me his or her 
homosexuality. But now | am certain that | would not reply with the death sentence of paternal 
indictment. | hope that | would be able to embrace that child and say, “I love you nevertheless." 





THREE 





| have gained more questions than answers from serving on the committee. Before this 
assignment began, | had made my peace with homosexuality as a theological issue. What | 
mean by that is that | was comfortable with gays and lesbians, had friends involved in homosex- 
ual relationships, and would have had no qualms about the participation of gay and lesbian 
persons in the ordained ministry, my congregation, or the wider church. At the same time, | 
would have had minimal biblical and theological grounds for support of my feelings. If pressed, | 
would have said that, since the church has said that sexual relations belong in the marriage 
relationship and that marriage is a covenant between members of the opposite sex only, the 
church would have to condemn the practice of same-sex sexual relationships, although, of 
course, not the people themselves. Fortunately, no one ever pressed me, and | was quite con- 
tent to live with the ambiguities (theological laziness?) of my position. 

Since being appointed to the committee, | have forever lost the opportunity to be neutral or 
lazy. Because of the stories of gay and lesbian persons we have heard, because of the biblical 
and theological work, the physiological and psychological material | have been exposed to, now 
| have to struggle with the question my parishioners ask me so often concerning this issue: Is it 
right? Is it right, Pastor? It is especially because of this question and the emotions that accom- 
pany its asking—grief, anger, confusion, deep fear of rejection—that | can no longer be neutral. 
Every month has brought a phone call, letter, or visit from a parishioner, a colleague, or a gay or 
lesbian person referred to me for counseling. All ask the same thing: What does the Bible say? 
What does the church say? What do you say? What should | say? What should | do? | struggle to 
answer truthfully, saying that | don't know all the answers, but that | think it might not be wrong. 
And | watch their reactions and see either my personal faith and call to the ministry being ques- 
tioned or the relief of an enormous burden being lifted. l've gained a whole new appreciation for 
that line in the installation service: "If you forgive the sins of any, they are forgiven; if you retain 
the sins of any, they are retained." 

It has been a long journey with unexpected revelations, highs and lows. The worst part is, 
the end is in sight and | sti// don't have all the answers! 





REVIEW OF THE STUDY PROCESS 


In September 1983, the Executive Council of the Lutheran Church in America requested that 
the Division for Mission in North America a) proceed with a comprehensive and participatory 
study of the issues relating to homosexuality; and b) submit the study to the Executive Council by 
the spring meeting of the council in 1986. 

At its October 1983 meeting, the DMNA Management Committee notified the Executive 
Council that it would accept this assignment, and, at its February 1984 meeting, a plan and a 
budget were submitted for carrying out the study in a “comprehensive” and “participatory” 
manner. The Executive Council approved funding for the study at its September 1984 meeting. 
The members of the advisory committee for the study were appointed in January 1985. 

Two other factors helped shape the study. In December 1982 the Executive Council voted 
“that a formal study on the subject of the ordination of persons living in a homosexual relation- 
ship not be pursued at this time.” For that reason, the ordination of homosexuals was not a . 
subject of the study. Furthermore, the Executive Council did not request a new social statement, 
nor a reopening of the 1970 social statement, “Sex, Marriage, and Family.” For that reason, the 
study was developed within the context of the church’s official position on human sexuality. 

The study process consisted of three major elements: 

1. Regional Conferences. Four regional conferences provided a context for dialogue 
among gay and lesbian persons, their friends, family members, and other members of 
our church. The conferences also provided an arena for identifying the issues relating to 
homosexuality that were to be considered in the study. 

2. Advisory Committee. An advisory committee informed, assisted, and provided counsel 
in the development of the study and in the preparation of the report. Advisory committee 
members read materials to prepare for meetings and listened to experts from relevant 
disciplines. They spoke with gay and lesbian persons at meetings and worked with staff 
in selecting the issues to be included in the report. In addition to their specialties, the 
persons appointed to serve on the advisory committee were selected because of their 
ability to listen. They were not asked about their sexual orientation, nor did they repre- 
sent particular groups. 


3. Annotated Bibliography. An annotated bibliography was developed by the committee to 
include research on general and biblical/theological literature related to the issues as 
well as reports prepared by other denominations: 


Guiding Principles 


From the beginning, several principles underlined the manner in which the study was 
designed and developed: 

1. That the study be interdisciplinary in its approach: 
From the outset, the study was designed to include the contributions of biblical study, 
theology, sociology, medicine, psychiatry, and biology, as well as the daily experiences 
of those facing issues relating to homosexuality. The advisory committee was appointed 
to include women and men of various ages, racial and ethnic backgrounds, and disci- 
plines. Its membership included a nurse, an architect, a medical doctor, a pastoral coun- 
selor, three parish pastors (in urban, suburban, and town and country locations), a 
campus pastor, a bishop, a college student, and two seminary professors. The commit- 
tee sought similar diversity among participants at the regional conferences. 

2. That the study be a process of dialogue within the church: 
Members of the advisory committee were selected for their willingness and ability to 
listen to all aspects of the issues, to function as part of a team, and to devote time to 
reading and reflection about the issues raised by others. The regional conferences were 
arranged to involve persons with varying perspectives, concerns, questions, and expe- 
riences. The first meeting of the advisory committee and each of the regional confer- 
ences included a presentation on the nature of the church which emphasized that the 
church provides a context for dialogue on any issue. Dialogue, as defined in this context, 
is more than talking about a topic. It demands a regard for one another and the integrity 
of each person's view. Such dialogue begins with and generates trust because it is built 
on the belief that, in spite of what divides us, our faith holds us together. Dialogue does 
not set out to judge. Rather, the goal of dialogue is the removal of misunderstanding, the 
building of trust, and the establishment of mutual accountability. To promote dialogue 
throughout the church on issues relating to homosexuality is to break silence. In doing 
So, false doctrines, exploitative relationships, and self-righteous claims are brought to 
light. 

3. That the study extend beyond objective observation: 
The conversations that shaped the study expressed human fears, failures, assessments, 
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and expectations. The challenge facing all participants in the study was to go beyond 
assumptions about one another through honest, active, listening. For this reason, the 
committee scheduled dialogue about the issues of the study at each of its meetings. The 
committee considered it essential to test its listening ability and to clarify its own 
thoughts as it reflected on what it had heard. Between meetings, staff members talked at 
length with gay and lesbian men and women. The study process itself became a means 
of reconnecting people of the church who had not lost faith, but had been rejected or felt 
rejected by the church. Lutherans Concerned/North America was a resource in the 
study process, helping to identify for involvement in the study gay and lesbian persons 
who, in spite of the struggles and rejection they have faced, have remained in the 
church. 
4. That homosexuality be considered in the context of human sexuality, and not apart from 
the whole of human relationships: 
The advisory committee began its work with a biblical/theological presentation about 
the various relationships God established in creation. At its second meeting the advi- 
sory committee received information regarding biological and sociological research 
which provided insights into how biology/physiology and environment/learning/social 
modeling and stimuli contribute to sexual orientation and behavior. At its third meeting, 
committee members examined their own attitudes and feelings about human sexuality 
and the issues raised by the study. 
It is the expectation of the advisory committee that this study serve the church by providing 
opportunities for dialogue and reflection on various issues relating to homosexuality, by offering 
guidelines for pastoral ministry with gay and lesbian persons and their families and friends, and 
by evaluating ways in which the church can address issues of justice raised in this context. 





THEOLOGICAL GROUNDING 


The Word of God: The Gospel 


The primary issue for any discussion within the church is the nature of the gospel, the good 
news which St. Paul found to be centered in the message of justification. That message 
announces that although “all have sinned and keep falling short of the glory of God, they are 
justified by God’s grace as a gift, through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, whom God put 
forward as an expiation by his blood, to be received by faith" (Romans 3:23-24). According to 
Paul, the reality is that every human being is a sinner. Individuals are not quantitatively different 
from one another through some arbitrary list of various sins, but qualitatively alike in our com- 
mon rebellion against God. Yet, in spite of the sinfulness we share, God justified us; that is, God 
acquitted us in spite of our guilt. In the cross of Christ, God declares us righteous and thereby 
makes us free to be new creatures who belong to God, who worship God, who confess Christ as 
Lord, and who serve one another in love. 

This Pauline understanding of the gospel as "the power of God for salvation to everyone 
who has faith" (Romans 1:16) moved the Reformers to recognize the centrality of justification for 
the meaning of existence before God. Indeed, the structure of the Augsburg Confession itself 
confirms the centrality of justification. That document begins with a statement about the Triune 
God (Article I), describes the human condition of original sin (Article Il), immediately moves to a 
description of the person and work of Jesus Christ (Article IIl), and then proceeds to discuss the 
new relationship between God and humanity (Article IV): 


It is also taught among us that we cannot obtain forgiveness of sin and righteousness 
before God by our own merits, works, or satisfactions, but that we receive forgiveness 
of sin and become righteous before God by grace, for Christ's sake, through faith, when 
we believe that Christ suffered for us and that for his sake our sin is forgiven and righ- 
teousness and eternal life are given to us. For God will regard and reckon this faith as 
righteousness, as Paul says in Romans 3:21-26 and 4:5. (Theodore G. Tapper, trans. 
and ed., The Book of Concord. Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1959, p. 30.) 


The universality of sin and of the message of justification, grounded in the biblical message 
and explicated in the confessional writings, is the theological grounding for any discussion in the 
church. Just as we all share the burden of and for sin, so we all are granted the gift of justifica- 
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tion by faith alone. Since the scandal of the gospel is that the unrighteous are justified, no one of 
us can Claim any superiority over others in terms of our relationship with God. Nor can any of us 
exclude others from God's gift of justification or from God's new humanity on the basis of differ- 
ences in appearance, language, opinion, or affectional orientation. All of us share the gift of 
justification on the basis of only one criterion —faith. 


The Word of God: The Church 


The gospel, as it is proclaimed in Word and sacrament, is that which defines the church and 
which alone distinguishes the church from any other assembly. 

It is also taught among us that one holy Christian church will be and remain forever. 

This is the assembly of all believers among whom the Gospel is preached in its purity 

and the holy sacraments are administered according to the Gospel (Augsburg Confes- 

sion, Article VII, Tappert, p. 32). 

Participation in this assembly, like the gift of justification itself, is not dependent on human 
deeds, attitudes, or knowledge. It is based solely on the activity of the Holy Spirit who calls, 
gathers, enlightens, and sanctifies the whole church and each member thereof, and it is 
received by us in baptism. Indeed, the baptism of infants demonstrates that our participation in 
the church is based not on anything we bring before God, but solely on God's gracious gift of 
justification. In spite of our continuing sinfulness, God constantly renews us as members of the 
body of Christ through the preaching of the Word and the administration of the Lord's Supper, 
reconciling us to God despite our sinfulness. Thus we are enabled to see that our participation in 
the church is solely the act of God, not to be undone by human standards, biases, or prejudices. 

In addition to the notion of the church as the assembly among whom the gospel is preached, 
there is a sense in which the church itself is part of the good news. Throughout the prophetic 
books of the Old Testament is the hope of Israel that “one day" God would establish an unambig- 
uous reign over all the world. That reign would be characterized by the reconciliation of all bro- 
ken relationships, and thus would represent the fulfillment of God's plans for creation and for 
history. Such a new time and reign would be marked, among other signs, by the inclusion of 
persons presently excluded, by the healing of all afflictions, by the comforting of those in mourn- 
ing, and by the defeat of chaotic forces which would threaten God's reign of order and harmony. 
The New Testament abounds in the message that God's reign has already begun. Paul writes: 
"...you know what hour it is,... the night is far gone, the day is at hand" (Romans 13:11-12). The 
miracle on the day of Pentecost, according to Peter's preaching, was the sign that Old Testament 
prophecy about the day of the Lord was being fulfilled (Acts 2:16-21; cf. Joel 2:28-32), thus mark- 
ing the birth-day of the church. Luke interprets Jesus' healing miracles and his inclusion of out- 
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casts as signs of the inbreaking of the reign of God (Luke 4:18-21; 7:18-23). Mark summarizes 
Jesus’ own message as “the gospel of God”: "The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand; repent, and believe in the gospel" (Mark 1:14—15). 

The church, then, represents the beginning of what God has in store for all creation. It is 
good news indeed that there already exists a community where those whom the world rejects 
are included, where differences among humans have no significance, where brokenness can be 
reconciled, where any issue can be discussed in the context of the sacrificial love which brought 
the church into being. As such, the church —though imperfect and consisting only of sinners—is 
itself the embodiment of the good news. 

Surely this understanding of the church —and of the gospel which constitutes the church — 
renders inappropriate and inconsistent any attempts of some groups to dominate others. If 
through "baptism into Christ" we "are all one in Christ Jesus" (Galatians 3:26-28), then our rela- 
tionship to one another can only be described in peer terminology. If through baptism we 
become the children of God, then our relationships to one another can only be expressed as 
those of sisters and brothers, all equal in Christ. 

It is contrary to the relationship of sisters and brothers that some make the affirmation of 
others a requirement to be part of the family. When some think their own affirmation or condem- 
nation includes or excludes gay and lesbian persons from participation in the church, they estab- 
lish themselves as idols by their pretense to be God. Conversely, when some gay and lesbian 
persons cry out for others to affirm them or their lifestyle, they are granting to those others the 
role of parents rather than siblings in the faith. Both views are in error. The authority to accept or 
reject belongs to God alone; and God has accepted us all as sisters and brothers in Christ. Only 
this unconditional acceptance by God determines our participation in and as the church. This 
divine acceptance occurs at our baptism, and continues with each proclamation of the Word —in 
sermons, in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and in the mutual consolation of the sisters and 
brothers. Within this family consisting only of siblings, there is the need for mutual accountability 
and mutual upbuilding (see Romans 14:19). In such mutuality can be found ways of affirming one 
another as the human beings for whom Christ died on the cross. It is by our baptism into Christ's 
death, not our sexual orientation, that we receive our identity. 

Indeed, each member of this family is baptized into the priesthood of all believers, called to 
live out one's Christian life in the world. We are summoned to be "little Christs" to the needy 
neighbor with the gifts each of us has to offer. Herein lies mutuality of service to one another, as 
well as partnership in mission to the world. The presence of gay and lesbian persons within the 
baptized family is far more than a matter of "how the church ministers to them." It is also how 
those among us who are homosexually oriented participate with the rest of the sisters and 
brothers as priests to one another and to the world. 
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The Word of God: Creation 


The world into which God sends us is nothing other than God’s own world. It is a world of 
strife, but one over which God rules nevertheless. This divine reign over the world, indeed over 
the universe, has continued from the beginning of time and will continue throughout all eternity. 
It is a reign based upon the creative activity of God which brings order out of chaos and thereby 
provides meaning to life itself. 

Viewed theologically, creation is not so much a matter of the origin of things as it is an 
understanding of relationships. In other words, God established an orderly reign by placing cre- 
ated phenomena and creatures into certain relationships. On the basis of the biblical witnesses 
to creation, one can discern at least four such relationships, apart from which God's intentions 
cannot be understood. 

The first relationship attested to in the creation stories of Genesis 1 and 2 is the one between 
God and the world. In the first chapter of the Bible, the content of that relationship is described as 
"good." Its goodness is based on God's satisfaction with the proper functioning of each part of 
creation in relationship to the whole. In the biblical understanding, created phenomena have 
specific functions to perform: the light separates night and day, the firmament separates waters 
from waters, the seeds ensure the continuation of the species, the heavenly luminaries deter- 
mine times and give light. Each piece, in contributing to the whole, is declared to be "good." 

The second relationship established is that between God and humans. Strikingly, this rela- 
tionship is not based upon function, as is true of the rest of creation, but on a content which is 
unique: humanity is made "in the image of God" (Genesis 1:27). This description suggests 
something about God as well as about human beings. It says that the divine person can be 
understood in terms of male and female imagery, emotions, and culturally determined func- 
tions. As a result, God is portrayed as warrior, as father, as king (male imagery); but also as 
mother, as nurse, as wisdom (female imagery). The image is thus dependent on the action per- 
formed, and the verbs used to describe God's activity determine which image is appropriate. 
What the expression "image of God" says about humans is that God places particular impor- 
tance and responsibility on people to serve as God's representatives on earth. 

The writer of Genesis 2 emphasizes the place of humans in the creation by reporting that 
the first act of God was to create "a living being" by breathing into his nostrils the breath of life 
(Genesis 2:7). Again, the identity of the human is not based on function, but on utter dependence 
on God for life itself: God's own breath defines the human as “a living being." Further, having 
made the man, God then proceeds to labor on the man's behalf in order to provide him with 
living space and food. 

The relationship between humans and the world follows directly in both creation stories. 
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Having made a garden in Eden for the man’s benefit, God places the man in the garden to till it 
and maintain or protect it (Genesis 2:15), thus establishing occupation as the means by which 
the human was to participate in God’s creation for his own benefit: nourishment. In Genesis 1 the 
human beings are given dominion over the rest of the creatures in order to carry out the royal 
responsibility of nurturing and protecting the creatures of sky, earth, and water. Then to all crea- 
tures—humans, birds, beasts, and fish—God gives the plants of the field to ensure food. 

The fourth basic relationship in the creation stories is that between humans and humans. 
Unfortunately, the only human relationship portrayed in these accounts is that between male 
and female. We are not able to determine on the basis of this evidence what God intended for 
male-male or female-female relationships. What does exist is nevertheless essential to the dis- 
cussion. 

According to the story in Genesis 1, the simultaneous creation of male and female “in the 
image of God,” the blessing to both that they should “be fruitful and multiply,” and the shared 
dominion over the rest of the creatures indicates that equality between the sexes is God's inten- 
tion. Furthermore, the creation of woman as “a strength/help as his counterpart” in Genesis 2 
likewise attests to the biblical understanding that male and female are intended by God to be 
equal. These equal partners are created as sexual beings for the purpose of providing progeny 
(Genesis 1) and mutual physical attraction and pleasure (Genesis 2). 

What is certain about the creation of humans is that we are not meant to be alone. Indeed, it 
is God’s judgment that “it is not good that the man should be alone” (Genesis 2:18). Humans are 
created for interdependence, for mutuality and reciprocity, for sexual enjoyment and fulfillment. 
Yet, in the context of Genesis 1 and 2, these characteristics are described in terms of male- 
female relationships. While interdependence and mutuality have been clearly extended to same 
sex relationships, it has not been customary to extend sexual fulfillment in the same way. 

The third chapter of the Bible explains how and why this orderly arrangement of relation- 
ships in God's creation is not readily observable in human experience. The act of rebellion 
against God's ordinance regarding the forbidden fruit led to disastrous results for each of these 
relationships. The relationship between God and the world, so good in the beginning, is 
changed by the announcement, “Cursed is the ground because of you” (Genesis 3:17). The rela- 
tionship between humans and the world, one of dominion and fruitful occupation earlier, is now 
described in terms of a harvest of thorns and thistles (3:18). The relationship between humans 
and humans, so equal and mutual, is now fractured with the announcement, "yet your desire 
shall be for your husband, and he shall rule over you" (3:16). The good and intimate relationship 
between God and humans is now filled with shame, guilt, and alienation from the 
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intimate presence of God in Eden. All of these changed relationships attest to the brokenness 
and tension, inequality and pain, resulting from human sin. 

Indeed, the effect of sin is such that it pervades all of life. Instead of the orderliness intended 
by God for all creation, the world is full of disharmony, disaster, and distortion. Among God’s 
creatures, even the closest of relationships, even the best of intentions, even the good that peo- 
ple do for one another, is tainted by sin. Moreover, since “all have sinned” and no one stands 
apart as innocent or pure, the wrath of God is experienced not in terms of individual retribution 
for specific acts but in terms of judgment on a fallen humanity. Left to its own devices, such a 
humanity can only continue on the path to alienation and destruction. 

Yet the God of the Bible intervenes in the course of human history, first with the calling of 
Abraham to be a blessing for all the families of the earth (Genesis 12:1-3). Through Abraham 
and Sarah and their offspring, the people of Israel, this call was God’s means of restoring bless- 
ing and the ordering of relationships. It was to this mission that the prophets called Israel, but 
even they knew that God alone would accomplish the fulfillment of creation. And so the prophets 
looked forward to a new time, a day in which God would rule unambiguously over all, a reign in 
which all relationships would be restored. The ground would no longer be cursed, but so 
blessed that the harvester would overtake the sower of seed (Amos 9:13-15). All people would 
return to God to do the divine will, with the result that war among nations would cease (Isaiah 
2:2-4). The outcasts of society would make up the remnant over whom God would rule (Micah 
4:6-7). The equality of men and women would be restored over no less an issue than proclaim- : 
ing the word of God (Joel 2:28—32). And all humans would know God, from the least of them to 
the greatest (Jeremiah 31:31—34). 

The preaching of Jesus that the day and the kingdom are "at hand" indicates that the fulfill- 
ment of God's plans for creation had already begun. Further, Paul's message that "God was in 
Christ reconciling the wor/d to God," and that God "through Christ reconciled us to God," dem- 
onstrates the restoration of relationships as a result of the cross. Having been reconciled to God, 
we, the hearers of the message, are given "the ministry of reconciliation" (2 Corinthians 5:17- 
18). It is the mission of the church to take up this reconciling task in terms of all the relationships 
God intended at the creation, and to serve others in this broken world with a new understanding, 
regarding "no one from a human point of view" (5:16). 

The Christian church is not the end of God's plans for creation, but rather the means by 
which God reaches out to the world, proclaiming the gospel of God's justification on the cross, 
serving those deprived of food, shelter, occupation, health care, and human community, and 
seeking God's justice for all persons. Only by such an inclusive understanding of mission can 
the church recognize its role in all the relationships established in God's creation. 
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The Word of God: The Bible 


The Bible serves as the canon of the church, the rule or standard by which faith is discerned 
and by which the preaching and teaching of the faith are measured. This scriptural testimony is 
the norm for our understanding of God, of ourselves as persons and as the church, our under- 
standing of the world, and above all, of the relationships established at creation. 

As the church’s norm of faith, the Bible has become a significant battleground in the 
church’s debate about homosexuality. The battle ensues, in large part, because the biblical pas- 
sages are regularly used in attempts to substantiate a predetermined point of view. Frequently, 
instead of seeking to enter into open and honest conversation with the text—a conversation in 
which both partners speak and listen to each other—the interpreter will manipulate the pas- 
sages in order to undergird a point of view. Some interpreters wish so passionately to find bibli- 
cal support for their own position that they “read” that position into the passage or, not finding 
the desired substantiation, they dismiss the scriptural text as irrelevant. Others consider the text 
to be a “timeless document” containing God’s “eternal truths,” thereby losing the situation of the 
text and abstracting it from its historical setting. 

If one seeks to enter honestly into conversation with the biblical material, especially con- 
cerning as volatile a topic as the contemporary debate about homosexuality, several interpre- 
tive principles (hermeneutics) must be clearly identified at the outset. First, the Bible is a 
collection of ancient material compiled into one volume by the church. This material was written 
in three languages (Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek) over a millennium of time. The material has 
its origins in a variety of places (Jerusalem, northern Palestine, Asia Minor) and was developed 
in the midst of highly diverse social, political, and cultural situations (the Israelite cultus, pro- 
phetic address, the Johannine community, Paul's missionary preaching). Some of the material 
was understood to contain God's revealed law (the Torah), some was an individual's witness to 
God's Word addressed to a community (the prophets, the epistles), some was the community's 
witness in the face of persecution (Daniel, Revelation). This diversity of origins, settings, and 
literary forms forces the interpreter to take the "life setting" of the biblical material into account, 
while not consciously imposing modern concepts where they are not appropriate. 

Second, we must take care in each instance to test whether the author intended to speak to 
an issue as specifically as our inquiries would demand. In terms of homosexuality, we need to 
ask if the topic is the primary intent of the author, or if mention of homosexual activity is 
employed in the discussion of another point. If it is determined that the reference to homosexual 
activity occurs in the context of a different issue, then this nuance must be maintained if we are 
to employ the text with integrity in a discussion about homosexuality. 

Finally, we must allow biblical writers the integrity of their own understanding without 
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imposing on their material or assuming for them different cultural or scientific views from our 
own day. We cannot presume, for example, that the biblical authors understood the complex of 
issues associated with the present discussion about homosexuality with the same psychologi- 
cal, sociological, or biological evidence we have today. Nor can we expect that they could distin- 
guish between the homosexual person and the homosexual act itself. Nevertheless, we must 
listen to them carefully, being prepared for an unexpected or dissenting point of view. 

The passages identified for research in this study have been chosen because they are seen 
by many to be important to the church’s debate on homosexuality. In each case, a careful 
attempt has been made to interpret them as objectively as possible, and to test whether, and in 
what ways, each of them may or may not inform the church’s inquiry into issues related to homo- 
sexuality. 

An examination of the passages from the Old Testament which are usually included in dis- 
cussions of homosexuality leads in anything but clear and absolute directions. First of all, it is 
striking that so few passages exist, especially in comparison with other topics such as injustice, 
oppression, idolatry, and infidelity. Second, the passages do not seem to have been written in 
order to define Israel's attitude toward homosexuality. Rather, the passages seem to have other 
purposes, thereby either rendering homosexuality incidental to the whole, or including homo- 
sexual acts with other forms of behavior which the community could not tolerate. Third, because 
of our limited knowledge of homosexual activity in ancient Israel or among its neighbors, it is dif- 
ficult to determine the precise meaning even of texts which seem at first glance to be clear. 

The story of Sodom and Gomorrah in Genesis 18-19 and the laws in Leviticus 18:22 and 
20:13 refer to homosexual activity. However, interpretation of the Sodom story leads to less than 
conclusive results, primarily because other issues, such as violent rape and inhospitality, seem 
to be as significant to the story as homosexuality. Furthermore, while the laws in Leviticus seem 
much clearer in terms of God’s attitude toward homosexual activity, it is possible that the pas- 
sages refer to the imposition of sex by one man upon another. In any case, there are enough 
questions about the meaning and intention of the passages to prevent making even these laws 
absolute for the contemporary debate. 

In the New Testament passages related to homosexuality, homosexual acts are not identi- 
fied as a conscious deviation from heterosexual relationships, but as evidence of abandoning 
God. In Romans, homosexual acts both among women and among men are viewed as the 
appropriate expression of the wrath of God upon those who have exchanged the truth about God 
for a lie (Romans 1:25-27). In 1 Corinthians 6:9-11, Paul cites a list of vices, including two words 
which may refer to homosexual acts, to describe behavior not expected of those who are bap- 
tized, claiming that people who do such things will not inherit the kingdom of God. Homosexual 
acts are considered contrary to sound doctrine in 1 Timothy 1:10. Finally, the tradition about 
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Sodom and Gomorrah in Jude 7 and 2 Peter 2:6 is used to denote the destruction of those whose 
lack of faith is demonstrated by committing acts of fornication and “going after other flesh” (Jude 
5-7), or of those who teach heresy (2 Peter 2:1—10). 

In order to make responsible use of these New Testament passages, the church needs to 
consider two important factors. First, all of these passages are addressed to Christians; no 
attempt is made to prescribe sexual behavior for non-Christians. Second, the passages do not 
single out homosexual acts as sinful, but identify them either as God's just punishment upon 
those who exchange the truth about God for a lie, or as evidence of the faithlessness of those 
who practice them. Engaging in homosexual acts is seen as a result, not the cause, of the indi- 
vidual's faithlessness. The presupposition of the New Testament authors is that human beings 
who are in Christ would not engage in this kind of sexual activity. 

In considering these texts, we must also be careful not to isolate them from other texts in the 
New Testament which focus on human sexuality. Sexual intercourse between husband and wife 
in the context of a committed relationship is good, and binds the two people together (Mark 10:6- 
7; 1 Corinthians 7:1-6; Ephesians 5:22-33); it can even sanctify a non-Christian spouse (1 Corin- 

_thians 7:14). Celibacy is considered a special case (Matthew 19:10-12; 1 Corinthians 7:7), not a 
higher calling. 

Further, in matters of sexual relationships, the authors of the New Testament focus more 
specifically on heterosexual acts than on homosexual ones. A brief survey indicates that there is 
no basis in scripture for considering homosexual acts to be more destructive or abhorrent to the 
individual or the church than sexual intercourse outside the context of a committed heterosexual 
relationship. Matters of adultery (Matthew 5:27—28, 31-32; 19:3-9, 18; Mark 10:2-12, 10; Luke 
16:18; 18:20; Romans 2:22; 7:2-3; 13:9; 1 Corinthians 6:9; 7:2; James 2:11; Revelation 2:22), incest 
(1 Corinthians 5:1—2), prostitution (1 Corinthians 6:12—20), and sexual impurity in general (Mat- 
thew 15:19; Mark 7:21; John 8:41; 1 Corinthians 6:13, 18; 10:18; 2 Corinthians 12:21; Ephesians 
5:3; Colossians 3:5; 1 Thessalonians 4:3) are mentioned more clearly and prominently than the 
few problematic passages believed to address homosexuality. The writers of the New Testament 
are clearly more often concerned with appropriate heterosexual behavior than with homosexual 
acts. | 

The New Testament texts considered to discuss homosexual acts cannot be used to blud- 
geon gay and lesbian people or to exclude them from full fellowship within the community of the 
baptized. For the authors of the New Testament, homosexual acts are one expression of sinful- 
ness among others. Before God, all human beings stand accused; before God, all are justified by 
the righteousness of God, revealed in the cross of Christ. 
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Concluding Comments 


The theological grounding discussed here began with the understanding of the gospel, first 
and foremost, as the justification of sinners. Rather than base our understanding of our relation- 
ship with God on an arbitrary list of sins—some more heinous than others—we argue that sin is 
that rebellion against God in which we all share equally. Likewise, God's gift of justification is 
one in which we all share undeservedly, no one more justified than another. On the basis of this 
understanding, our views of church, creation, and Scripture develop in terms of descriptions of 
God and of relationships rather than in terms of prescriptions regarding human behavior. 

As a result of this approach, the traditional "orders of creation," which have sometimes 
been used to absolutize and thus regulate human hierarchies and standards on the basis of 
creation and sin as they are understood in the first several chapters of Genesis, have been rein- 
terpreted in the discussion of our topic. The view presented in this study (which, as we have 
seen, is that of the Augsburg Confession) is grounded in the dynamic relationships God estab- . 
lished at creation, relationships which are thwarted by human sin, but which God has promised 
to reconcile in the kingdom to come. The reconciliation has already begun with the Christ event, 
and the evidence of its beginning is the existence of the church. Although it consists only of 
persons who are simultaneously saints and sinners, the church is the sign to the world that the 
time for reconciliation of all relationships has already begun. 
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HUMAN SEXUALITY: BIOLOGICAL BASIS AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES 


We have seen that little certainty can be gained concerning questions of homosexuality 
from the biblical evidence. When one begins to question the meaning of the customary pas- 
sages, one is required to ask what they meant in their own settings over more than a thousand 
years of historical and cultural changes. The most we can accomplish at present is to determine 
what seems probable on the basis of the evidence available. Yet our understanding of the Bible 
as a whole, and of justification in particular, enables us to live with these uncertainties and make 
responsible decisions. 

Similarly, we are left with some uncertainties in regard to modern scientific research in the 
broad field of human sexuality. Whether we examine the biological bases or the psychological 
dimensions of sexuality, we are left finally with conflicting schools of thought, with debates 
among the disciplines, with studies incomplete, and with questions still unasked. Yet, as with the 
interpretation of the biblical data, we have attempted to establish some probabilities on the 
basis of the evidence while simultaneously continuing the pursuit of new methods and data. In 
the meantime, we possess sufficient evidence to establish some probabilities about sexuality. 


The Biological Basis for Human Sexuality 


Biological studies in the broad realm of sexuality have demonstrated the complexity of spe- 
cific sexual behavior, both physiological and learned. The physiological studies are complicated 
by the fact that while studies on non-human species can combine experimentation with observa- 
tion, human research is more limited to observation. Nevertheless, experiments with non- 
human species provide an important source of information from which we may develop proba- 
bilities for our understanding of human sexuality. A second source is the observation of anoma- 
lous conditions among humans, which provides other clues to understanding the mystery of our 
own sexuality. 

The evidence gleaned from both sources seems to indicate that it is now appropriate to 
consider the genitals as the reproductive organs and the brain as the sex organ. That is to say, 
we are constructed in such a way that all animal species will reproduce so that each species 
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can survive. Yet the object of one’s sexual attraction seems to be based upon the structuring of 
the brain either immediately prior to or immediately following birth. 
el SIG RT LIE SO m sir p mr Ree eer ar were ee e. ee i ie ERE e 


Studies of Non-Human Species. Observations in the animal world indicate that reproduc- 
tion for the sake of survival is paramount in biological makeup. Among some species of fish, par- 
ticularly the coral reef fish, a virtual sex change will occur in order to ensure reproduction. If a 
male is suddenly removed from his female partners, the most aggressive female first acts as the 
male, then functions as the male, and eventually even produces sperm. Among guinea pigs, the 
total repertoire of sexual behavior occurs at that moment when the adult female presents herself 
to the male for mounting and ejaculation. This experience is changed dramatically when the 
pregnant female guinea pig is treated with androgens or androgen blockers. In the case of the 
former, when the female offspring reaches maturity, she mounts other females; in the latter 
case, the male offspring presents himself for mounting to other males. Apart from this reversal, 
no other behavior inappropriate to gender was observed. 

Below the level of the primate, all sex-related behavior is directed toward reproduction. 
Among primates, one can observe sex-related behavior which is not overtly related to reproduc- 
tion. For example, observation of the rhesus monkey has led to the conclusion that the male 
exhibits more aggressive behavior than the female. This behavior, apparently related to testos- 
terone, is part of their sexual identity. Experimentation has demonstrated that when the receptiv- 
ity of the cells in the brain to testosterone is blocked in utero, the male offspring act more like ' 
their female counterparts; that is, less interested in aggressive, rough-and-tumble play with 
other males. No abnormalities in hormonal balance are evident in these monkeys; nor does 
treatment with hormones after birth affect the behavior of any of them, that is, induce gender- 
appropriate behavior in the male monkeys. This kind of experiment suggests the probability that 
the organization (sexing) of the brain, once accomplished at a critical time in development, can- 


not be altered later. 


Research On Humans. Observations on human sexuality lead to the establishment of 
other probabilities. It is well known that the nucleus of each human cell consists of 23 pairs of 
chromosomes, a single pair of which are sex chromosomes. Though the shape of all chromo- 
somes is some variation on the letter X, the female pair of sex chromosomes is designated as 
XX, and the male as XY. The Y chromosome is responsible for the development of the testicle 
during the seventh week of gestation. With the testicle in place, the Sertoli cells secrete a sub- 
stance which inhibits the development of the female reproductive system. Thus the biological 
structure of humans is directed to the development of females. Only the Y chromosome and the 
subsequent development of the testicle interfere with this process. 
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These data contribute several of the components of sexual identity: the chromosome struc- 
ture, the presence or absence of the testicle, hormonal secretions, internal reproductive struc- 
tures, and external genitalia. Several variations are based primarily on chromosomal makeup. 
For example, in one of every 5,000 births an individual is born with only one sex chromosome, X, 
creating a female in every sense except that she has no ovary. Still another variation is a person 
possessing three chromosomes, XXY, a male who is sterile. An XYY individual is also a sterile 
male, but with a tendency toward aggressiveness. 

The presence or absence of testosterone determines the type of genitals a person will 
develop. For example, the testicular feminization syndrome is a condition in which the person 
appears to be female because of breast development and external female genitalia. Yet geneti- 
cally the individual is male with an XY chromosome makeup. Internally, there is no female 
reproductive system because the person’s system is insensitive to androgen. While a testicle 
(even in this case when it is undescended and invisible) makes testosterone in high levels, the 
tissues are not able to accept the testosterone because of the absence of receptors in the cells. 
This inability of the cells prevents the development of external male genitalia, and leads instead 
to the development of female-like genitalia. Another condition, the opposite of that just 
described, is the adrenogenital syndrome, wherein an XX female is born with male-like genitals. 
In both cases, it is the amount of testosterone which differentiates the genitalia. 

In addition to the biological variables which determine sexual identity, there are also sex 
assignment at birth and gender acceptance which incorporates learning. This learning is part of 
the biological concern because it takes place within the biological context. Such learning in 
regard to sexual identity begins virtually from the time of sexual assignment at birth, with strong 
gender reinforcement by parents and others. Studies have shown that such learning, if intense 
enough, can subvert biology in cases of children which have ambiguous genitalia such as those 
described above. 

We have seen that testosterone plays a crucial role in the development of genitalia. The 
same substance is a requirement for an erection in males following the age of puberty and, at 
least initially, is needed for sexual excitement and initiative. While female sexual response is 
less understood, the administration of testosterone enhances the libido in both sexes. It was 
once thought that the treatment of homosexuals with testosterone would change their affection 
toward members of the opposite sex, but such treatment was unsuccessful. Testosterone 
heightens the libido, but does not change the direction of one’s orientation. 

At the present time it is impossible to state conclusively that biology determines sexual 
orientation. However, there is increasing evidence that orientation may well be controlled by the 
physiology of the brain as it has been organized by events prior to birth. Especially revealing 
work with animal subjects has been done on receptors on areas of the brain associated with 
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gender-appropriate behavior. These receptors, it has been shown, accept the same hormones 
that induce genital differentiation. Interference with the physiology of these areas of the brain 
alters or prevents the anticipated sexual behavior of the experimental animal. It is becoming 
evident that areas of the brain, perhaps under the early influence or lack of influence of hor- 
mones, are being fixed. Triggering their physiologic response results in sexual behavior more 
dependent on the physiology than on the gender of the animal. 

As research techniques continue to improve, more information about the relationship 
between sexual behavior and the physiology of the central nervous system can be anticipated. If 
such evidence continues to increase, then one must also consider the probability that persons 
who are gay or lesbian have no choice about their sexual orientation. 


Psychological Perspectives Related to Homosexuality 


In classical psychological theory, human sexuality offers five ‘sexual-object’ possibilities: 
1. heterosexual (Sexual activity with the opposite sex); 2. homosexual (sexual activity with the 
same sex); 3. bisexual or ambisexual (Sexual activity with either sex); 4. autosexual (sexual 
activity with the self); and 5. asexual (no sexual activity). Throughout the centuries, in varied 
degrees, western cultures tended to hold social, legal, and religious views which emphasized - 
the first and the last of these possibilities, with the added stipulation that heterosexual sexual 


activity be within the marital bond. 


Some Approaches to Homosexuality. | The intensive contemporary study of homosexual- 
ity was triggered by the publication in 1948 and 1953 of the Kinsey reports on male and female 
sexuality. The reports indicated that 13 percent of adult males and 7 percent of adult females in 
the United States were primarily or exclusively homosexual for at least part of their lives. It was 
also found that, following puberty, nearly 40 percent of the male and 20 percent of the female 





population had some overt homosexual experience. 

The most immediate question about homosexuality centered on its etiology (the explanation 
of its cause), and in response to this the psychoanalytic school assumed a prominent position. 
Early Freudian theorists had perceived homosexuality as a matter of developmental arrest, with 
the oedipal struggle as the central arena. Later theorists of the same school added the dimen- 
sion of the strong, cold mother and the weak, passive father. As with any psychic "illness" (so 
called until 1973—see below), the presumption of psychoanalytic thought was that such a condi- 
tion was reversible if the patient was appropriately motivated. The reaction of the gay and les- 
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bian community to the psychoanalytic school was sharply antagonistic, particularly to the 
concept of homosexuality as a mental illness. This disagreement continues today despite many 
alleviating variations of viewpoints within the theories of psychoanalysis itself. 

The significant alternative to psychoanalytic thought today is that which comes from learn- 
ing theory and behavior therapy. Interestingly enough, the behavioral school makes explicit that 
which is implicit in psychoanalytic thinking: that in the main homosexuality appears to be 
learned behavior. The only exception to this conclusion may lie in the physiological and biologi- 
cal research discussed earlier. 

The theory that homosexuality is learned behavior has not resulted in therapeutic interven- 
tions to change homosexual orientation. On the contrary, since the American Psychiatric Associ- 
ation removed homosexuality from its listing of “mental disorders” in 1973, few therapists 
attempt to effect such a change. Where therapeutic intervention has been effective, it has been 
confined to those persons who are unwilling to accept their homosexuality and are highly moti- 
vated toward change. These persons are classified as "ego-dystonic," a category which still 
appears in the DSM-III list of psychological diagnoses (Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Men- 
tal Disorders, Third Edition. Washington, D. C.: American Psychiatric Association, 1980, p. 281.). 

Extensive psychological study has been done into two other questions about homosexual- 
ity: 1. Is there a psychologically structural difference between homosexuals and heterosexuals? 
2. Is the homosexual person basically disturbed psychologically? The answer to both questions 
appears to be no. In fact, the variations found among homosexual personalities appear to be of 
the same statistical and correlative significance as those found among heterosexual personali- 
ties. The notion that there is a homosexual type of personality which is discernible to both gay 
and straight populations is a myth in popular culture. 


Developmental Stages in Gay and Lesbian Persons. Eli Coleman, a psychologist on the 
faculty of the medical school of the University of Minnesota, has provided a model of the devel- 
opmental pattern of gay and lesbian persons. This model serves both as a basis for the support- 
ive counciling of gay and lesbian persons and as a door to understanding their development. 
Coleman sees this model, known as “Five Stages of Same-Sex Sexual Identity Development,” 
as both an organized study and a pattern of development which is markedly different from the 
concepts of illness or maladaptation utilized by some psychoanalytic and behavioral psycho- 
therapists. 

Stage One: Pre-Coming Out. In this stage the individual begins to sense same-sex feelings 
which may be rejected or repressed because these feelings have a negative impact on the self- 
concept. This indirect rejection of self, learned from society, keeps the individual from revealing 
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this aspect of self to anyone. The consequence is depression, and the resolution occurs in one of 
several ways: suicide, continued hiding of the feelings with chronic low-grade depression, or 
acknowledgment of the fact of the feelings. 

Stage Two: Coming Out. Although the individual may not be ready to reveal his or her feel- 
ings to anyone else at the beginning of this stage, nor to see him- or herself as gay or lesbian, 
there is a need to make peace with one’s own sexuality and begin a period of reconciliation. 
Once this has been accomplished and assimilated, the next step is to tell other people —usually 
a limited number. 

Acceptance or rejection of the person and his or her statement is crucial to the individual’s 
self-concept. Since the person's sense of self is so fragile at this point, it is important to find one 
or more persons who do accept the individual and, at the same time, to recognize that parents 
and other family members may not be able at this stage to give any kind of affirmation. 

Stage Three: Exploration. This is a time of sexual and social exploration in which a regres- 
sion to adolescence may occur because of the need for formulating a true sexual identity in : 
some clear fashion. 

The manifestation of such exploration and regression may be viewed as promiscuous 
behavior. As with any adolescent stage, it may result in awkwardness, intensity, and confusion. 
Sexual conquest may become tied in with self-esteem. 3 

Stage Four: First Relationships. When gay men and lesbians finally discover that they can 
love and be loved, they enter this stage with an apparent desire for a more stable relationship. 
All the problems of early heterosexual relationships are experienced here, plus societal myths 
about homosexual activities which bring doubt and fear into the new relationship. Depending 
upon the individuals involved, there will be either an evolution into a mature and healthy rela- 
tionship or a regression into a destructive pattern of seeking and losing. 

Stage Five: Integration. This is the final developmental stage. Those who reach this stage 
see themselves as fully functioning persons in society. People are more confident at this stage 
because they recognize their ability to maintain satisfactory long-term relationships. However, 
still to be faced are the ordinary, yet peculiar, developmental tasks of adulthood, middle, and old 


age. 


Homophobia. The psychology of homosexuality cannot be fully examined without refer- 
ence to "homophobia". The use of the term homophobia was first popularized by George 
Weinberg in 1972 when he described it as an irrational fear on the part of heterosexuals of being 
near people they believe to be homosexual. Since that time, considerable study and necessary 
expansion have been given to this definition and its subject. Lehne, for example, agrees that 
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there is a component of irrational fear in homophobia, but further sees homophobia as a socially 
determined prejudice much like sexism and racism, rather than a psychologically recognized 
phobia. 

Studies based on cultural conditioning relate homophobia to sexual conservatism and tradi- 
tional sex roles. Some found attitudes toward sexuality to be more negative among people in the 
strongly sex-negative subcultures of the midwestern and southern regions of the United States 
than among those in other regions of the country. Several other studies found that the need to 
preserve the double standard for men and women is more basic to homophobia than sexual 
conservatism. Still others, using a multiple regression analysis, found that the best single pre- 
dictor of homophobia is a belief in the traditional family ideology of dominant father, submissive 
mother, and obedient children. The second best predictor was found to be traditional beliefs 
about women. 

Personal perspectives as a product of individual personality dynamics are also seen as 
playing a role in homophobia. In this case, homophobia and rigidity of personality are seen as 
correlates. Studies of the personality structure of homophobics have found them to be character- 
istically more authoritarian, dogmatic, cognitively rigid, intolerant of ambiguity, status con- 
scious, sexually rigid, guilty and negative about their own sexual impulses and, in general, less 
accepting of others. 

For some, homosexuality is equated with femininity and feminine traits, and thus feminine 
attitudes and traits are seen as breeding homosexuality. In this fashion, homophobia serves as 
a vehicle to maintain traditional male norms and values, and as a means to punish those who 
deviate from these standards. 

Given the impact of the media and the rising strength of the gay movement in politics and 
legal matters, the study of cultural and personal attitudes producing homophobia has been 
amplified to a great extent. 

Furthermore, the impact on the public mind of acquired immune deficiency syndrome 
(AIDS) and its connection with homosexuality have produced a new dimension in dealing with 
the subject of homophobia. Fear of acquiring AIDS has contributed further to the judgment, 
rejection, and abandonment of homosexual persons. 


Concluding Comments 


The biological data and the psychological perspectives on human sexuality, particularly in 
the area of homosexuality, leave us without conclusive evidence to resolve a number of ques- 
tions. Perhaps chief among these is the question about the cause(s) of homosexual orientation 
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and the related issue of choice. Yet in both contemporary biological and psychological research, 
the emerging consensus is that homosexual orientation is a given rather than a choice. Even to 
admit the possibility of this tendency makes it inappropriate to isolate homosexual orientation as 
asin. 

Furthermore, what has been learned from the biological and psychological studies of recent 
decades provides the church with important data for the pastoral care of persons in all areas of 
sexuality. In particular, studies in the developmental stages of both homosexual and heterosex- 
ual persons enable the church to be responsible in its ministry toward people at critical times in 
their lives. For these reasons, such information, inconclusive as it may be, assists the church in 


the ministry to which we are called. 
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ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


My son is 18 and home from his first semester at college. He has just told his father and 
me that he is gay. He wants us to meet his friend at spring break. What should | do? 


| am a lesbian single parent and | want to raise my son in the faith in which | was 
raised. There is a Lutheran church in our neighborhood, but dare | even attend as a 
single parent—much less as a lesbian single parent? What should | do? 


| am president of the church council at St. James Lutheran Church. A Lutherans Con- 
cerned group wants to meet at our church. | know the group would run into almost 
certain opposition from some members within the congregation. What should | do? 


| am bishop of a synod embracing both urban and rural congregations. One of my pas- 
tors has confided that, after years of denial, guilt, and alienation, he is acknowledging 
that he is a gay man. He is doing effective ministry in his congregation, in the surround- 
ing community, and in the church at large. He is unmarried and has no lovers. What 
should | do? 


What should | do? The questions come from all corners of the church today. The questions 
are confounding. Part of the confusion is that in wrestling with "issues relating to homosexual- 
ity," we are wrestling finally with ourselves—literally our selves, our bodies, our own status as 
sexual beings within the embrace of God's creation. What should | do? 

What should | do? A philosophical ethicist would approach the question on the basis of five 
considerations: the agent, the act, the recipient of action, the context of action, the possible con- 
sequences of action. 

1. Concern for the agent of moral action focuses on the person acting. He or she has a 
certain character, certain motivations, intentions, and dispositions, certain virtues and 
vices. She or he is a member of a certain community, and is both shaping and shaped 
by the surrounding community. "Agent" refers to the person acting or not acting in any 
given situation. 

2. Concern for act focuses on action. There may be deeds of commission or omission, but 
generally both what is done and what is left undone are dictated by certain rules, princi- 
ples, or norms. "Thou shalts" delineate actions that are specifically prescribed or com- 
manded. "Thou shalt nots" delineate actions that are specifically proscribed or 
forbidden. 
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3. Concern for the recipient of action focuses on whom or what the action is directed. The 
recipient of action may be a person (friend, enemy, neighbor, or stranger); an institution 
(St. James Lutheran Church in Oakland); or an entity (the earth). 

4. Concern for the context of action focuses on the moral climate in which one acts. For 
example, certain circumstances contravene the general injunction always to tell the 
truth. Attention to those circumstances reflects a concern for context. 

5. Finally, concern for the consequences of action focuses on the projected results of any 
specific action. What ends or goals are desirable? Salvation? Pleasing one’s superiors? 
Keeping up with the Joneses? the Russians? How then might one attain these specific 
ends? These are the five considerations that attend any analysis of moral action. 

Depending on how one weights each of these considerations, three different types of ethics 
emerge. An ethics based on actions articulates a deontological ethics. Here the focus is on the 
act and, accordingly, on the rules, principles, and norms that direct action. An ethics based on 
consequences of action articulates a teleological ethics. Here the focus is on the consequences 
of action and, accordingly, on the goals or ends an individual or a community seeks. An ethics 
based on the agent articulates an ethic of character. Here the focus is on the agent of action and, 
accordingly, various virtues and vices, dispositions, intentions, and motivations that direct the 
agent in any particular action or in any given situation. Deontological ethics, teleological ethics, 
and an ethic of character are three basic types of ethical systems in philosophical ethics. 

What should | do? A Christian ethicist would answer with other questions: "What is God 
doing?" "Who is God?" "Who are you as people who worship this kind of God?" These are tough 
questions. In fact, they are far more difficult than the question "What should | do?" But they are 
the questions that must precede any consideration of the question "What should | do?" Asking 
these questions raises three critical facets of Christian ethics. 


The Theological 


Obsession over the question "What should | do?" often leaves us at an introspective 
impasse, cut off from God and from others. Christian ethics reminds us that, whatever and who- 
ever else fails us, we are not cut off from God. God is always acting because of and in spite of us. 
Christian actions begin and end in God's actions. God is the origin and object of all our actions, 
and our relationship to God is of ultimate importance. Any relationship that threatens to displace 
our primary relationship to God is idolatrous, whether it be between parent and child, husband 


and wife, lover and lover, or a person and his or her work. 
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The Connection between Being and Doing 


Ethics is more than a matter of what people should —or shouldn’t—do. Ethics is first a mat- 
ter of who people are. A generous person knows that in any given situation she or he will act 
generously and do the generous thing. What we do stems from who we are. Doing follows from 
being; identity impinges on action. Who | am determines to a great extent what | do. If ethics is 
cast narrowly in terms of action, then it is a matter of making decisions, solving problems, 
addressing issues, resolving crises, confronting quandaries. The result is dangerous. When 
there is no decision to be made, no problem to be solved, no issue to be addressed, no crisis to 
be resolved, no quandary to be confronted, then we consider ourselves morally neutral and 
ethically disengaged. 

For Christians, ethics is not just a matter of making decisions, solving problems, addressing 
issues, resolving crises, confronting quandaries. Ethics is a way of life defined by baptism. For 
Christians, every moment is morally charged. Whether we are standing in a checkout line at a 
grocery counter or making some difficult professional decision, we are or we aren't certain kinds 
of people. As both saints and sinners, in every moment we either obscure or reflect our identity 
as children of God. 


The Corporate Character of Moral Life 


Recognizing this identity broadens the question from "What should / do?" to "What should 
we do?" We are all children of God, sharing common baptism, common prayer and praise, com- 
mon reverence for the God revealed in Word and sacrament. Our primary identity lies in bap- 
tism, not in sexuality. 

What, then, should we, the children of God, do? Answering that question entails discern- 
ment. Discernment is a process that involves listening to one another, praying together, hearing 
God address us in Word and sacrament, and finally, saying with both audacity and humility: "For 
it has seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us...." (Acts 15:28). 

Christian ethics within the Lutheran tradition has been accountable to three sources: Scrip- 
ture, tradition, and experience. In thinking about sexuality, it is important to consider each of 
these sources in turn. 


Scripture 


One source for moral reflection is Scripture. Luther summarized the content of Scripture in 
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three words: "Was Christum treibet" ("What has to do with Christ"). Scripture itself witnesses to 
emanuel: God with us. It is the story of God's mighty acts in history; it is the story of a dynamic 
God reconciling the world to its Creator. 

Luther's distinctive understanding of Scripture and its use in Christian moral reflection is 
illuminated by an understanding of the context in which he lived, wrote, and thought. Luther saw 
himself as a theologian within the catholic tradition. As a monk within the Roman Catholic 
Church of the sixteenth century, however, he found himself in a dilemma. In order to be faithful 
to Scripture, he had to break with the Roman Catholic Church. In breaking with Rome, he was 
forced to identify and articulate clearly the differences he saw between Scripture and the Roman 
Church. One critical difference was what Luther understood as the biblical interpretation of 
Christian identity and the moral life. 

Luther found himself within a church that was primarily concerned with actions and conse- 
quences of actions. The morality of the Roman Church in his time fed on prescriptions and pro- 
scriptions. Worse, some of these actions were deemed salvific and some were not. Sins were 
calibrated and accorded varying degrees of censure. Combined with this was a heavy concern 
for consequences of action: how one could work one's way toward the kingdom of God. Against 
the deontological and teleological excesses he found in Roman Catholic morality of the sixteenth 
century, Luther articulated a different kind of morality that was grounded biblically. ‘He focused 
on the agent, the recipient, and the context of action. In comparison, the act itself and the conse- 
quences of action received less attention. 

To understand Luther's use of Scripture in Christian ethics, it is important to understand the 
three basic ways in which Scripture can inform Christian ethics. These ways correspond directly 
to three kinds of ethics: (1) an ethics based on actions (a deontological ethics), (2) an ethics 
based on consequences (a teleological ethics), and (3) an ethics based on agent of moral action 
(an ethics of character). 

If the moral life focuses on actions, Scripture is seen to provide the rules, principles, and 
norms of moral action. Here commandments, proscriptions and prescriptions, teachings on con- 
duct come to the fore. 

If the moral life focuses on consequences of actions, Scripture is seen to provide the blue- 
print for the future. Here prophecies, foretellings, and stories in Scripture depicting the ideal 
Christian life come to the fore: the stories of Exodus and liberation, teachings on heaven and 
hell, parables of the kingdom. 

If the moral life focuses on the agent of action, Scripture is seen to provide the stories that 
tell us who we are. More importantly, Scripture is seen to provide the stories that tell us who 
God is. What one encounters in Scripture is the story of God's mighty acts in history. Scripture, 
then, is the revelation of a God who is with us, literally emanuel. Perhaps this is what Luther 
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meant when he said that Scripture is "was Christum treibet," “what has to do with Christ." 
The scope of Scripture in this kind of ethics is quite broad. Narratives figure quite promi- 
nently because identity is usually presented in a story. One of the earliest creeds is simply that. 
Deuteronomy 26:5-10 is the story of a God and a people: 
A wandering Aramean was my father; and he went down into Egypt and sojourned 
there, few in number; and there he became a nation, great, mighty, and populous. And 
the Egyptians treated us harshly, and afflicted us, and laid upon us hard bondage. Then 
we cried to the Lord the God of our fathers, and the Lord heard our voice, and saw our 
affliction, our toil, and our oppression; and the Lord brought us out of Egypt with a 
mighty hand and an outstretched arm, with great terror, with signs and wonders; and 
he brought us into this place and gave us this land, a land flowing with milk and honey. 


And behold, now | bring the first of the fruit of the ground, which thou, O Lord, has given 
me. (RSV) 


Such narratives are deep affirmations about who God is and who we are as people wor- 
shiping this kind of God. In thinking about sexuality, we tend to allow a deontological approach 
to Scripture dictate how we think biblically. Thus we focus on texts dealing specifically with 
homosexuality, marriage, and divorce as if these were the sum of God's teaching regarding 
sexuality. We treat Scripture as a catalogue of rules and principles rather than as a revelation of 
God with us. 

If we were to treat Scripture as a revelation of God with us, however, different texts would 
emerge. These texts would point to stories of creation —the relationships God established with 
and among the creatures and the Creator; the stories of the Fall; the relationships that were 
fractured and disordered through human sin; and to stories of redemption —the relationships 
restored in Christ, God with us. All of Scripture relates stories that we are told and of which we 
are a part. Because of our participation in these stories we have a certain relationship to God, to 
each other, and to the rest of creation. 


Tradition 


A second source for moral reflection is tradition. Luther saw himself to be a theologian 
within the Christian church and within the catholic tradition of beliefs and practices. Yet he saw fit 
to challenge parts of the tradition on the basis of Scripture; he saw fit to reinterpret parts of the 
tradition on the basis of Scripture; he saw fit to retrieve parts of the tradition on the basis of 
Scripture. 

Luther's challenge, reinterpretation, and retrieval are all clearly illustrated in his discussion 
of the Ten Commandments in the Small Catechism. All of the commandments—both the “thou 
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shalt” and the “thou shalt not" commandments—begin with the same explanation: "We should 
fear and love God, and so....” Then follows an injunction that is stated positively and with refer- 
ence to the recipient of action—the neighbor. Luther’s moral sense was that once the believer is 
justified by God, all the rest will follow. Thus Luther addresses the agent of action directly. In 
particular, he addresses the disposition of the agent. In whatever she or he does, the agent 
should fear, love, and trust God. Luther reiterates this in the conclusion to the explanation of the 
Ten Commandments: "We should therefore love him, trust in him, and cheerfully do what he has 
commanded.” 

Luther is also concerned with the recipient of action. Every potential recipient of every 
potential action is to be seen as a neighbor. Luther enjoins Christians to be “little Christs to the 
neighbor.” Elsewhere in the Small Catechism, Luther brings the neighbor into the discussion 
even when the commandment itself does not. The Fifth Commandment is interpreted to mean 
that “we should not endanger our neighbor's life, nor cause him any harm, but help and befriend 
him in every necessity of life.” The Seventh Commandment is interpreted in similar fashion: 
“We should not rob our neighbor of his money or property, nor bring them into our possession 
by dishonest trade or by dealing in shoddy wares, but help him to improve and protect his 
income and property." The neighbor occupies an important place in Luther’s ethic. 

Finally, Luther is acutely aware of the context of moral action. The whole discussion of the 
Ten Commandments is intended for use in the school and in the household. Both are communal 
contexts. Luther further places all explanations in the first person plural: "We should so fear, © 
love, and trust in God." "We should fear and love God...." "We should therefore love him, trust 
in him, and cheerfully do what he has commanded." Context is a critical moral consideration for 
Luther, and that context is communal. Of primary concern to Luther, then, are the agent, the 
recipient, and the context of action. Acts and consequences are of secondary concern. 

Luther's concern for the agent is critical here. Not action of the agent, but identity of the 
agent is his moral focus. Not the sins of the agent, but the sinful agent holds Luther's moral 
imagination. What the believer does depends directly on who she or he is. In describing who the 
believer is, Luther says that he or she is totally sinful and totally justified before God. Before 
others in the world, even the closest of relationships is permeated by our sinfulness. This iden- 
tity before God and before others invests the moral enterprise with both audacity and humility. 
On the one hand, the believer acts in spite of his or her sinfulness; on the other, because of her 
or his justification. 

But Luther goes one step further to construct a distinctive theological and christological 
ethic. From a theological perspective the real agent in morality is God. God acts because of and 
in spite of the believer. God has acted, acts, and will continue to act decisively in the person of 
Jesus Christ. What Christ did was to establish emanuel: God with us. Christ repaired broken 
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relationships between Creator and creature, among the creatures, between the creatures and 
creation. The work of Christ is both reconciliation and relation. 

Luther’s interpretation of the tradition has several implications for Christian ethics. First, 
Luther’s ethic is strictly theological. Human agency is subordinated to divine agency. God has 
acted, acts, and continues to act in Christ. Christ has reestablished the relationships to God, to 
each other, and to all of creation that were shattered in the Fall. Because we are totally justified, 
we are empowered to act as an arm of divine agency. But because we are totally sinful, we too 
often block God's action. Thus God through Christ acts because of and in spite of us. In Luther's 
ethic there is more precision given to the manner of God's agency than to our own. Thus 
Lutherans are often left with what they feel to be inadequate guidance on specific moral issues. 
Luther, however, is insistent about the priority of divine agency. For him the question is not 
"What should | do?" but "What is God doing?" 

Second, the ethic is relational. The God who acts is a dynamic God whom Luther can better 
describe with verbs than with nouns. In his explanation of the Creed in the Small Catechism, 
Luther identifies the Trinity by what each person does. The Father "has created, has given, still 
sustains, provides, protects, preserves." The Son "has redeemed, delivered, freed, is risen, and 
reigns." The Spirit "calls, gathers, enlightens, sanctifies, and preserves." At stake here is not 
simply who God is, but how God relates to us. Accordingly, the believer is to attend to the con- 
tent of the relationship, both with God and with others. 

Third, sin—not sins—is Luther’s chief concern. Sin is a matter of who we are: in need of 
reconciliation and relation to God. Sins are a matter of external actions, which some would cali- 
brate as to degree of abomination, and censure accordingly. Luther was more interested in 
naming sin as that fundamental rupture in the creature’s relationship to the Creator than in spec- 
ifying the discrete manifestations of that sin. It would be far easier to have discrete sins spelled 
out for avoidance or indulgence. Instead, we are forced to acknowledge our broken relationship 
to the one whom Jesus called "Abba, Father." Since sin is a matter of who we are, the question 
“Is homosexuality a sin?" is the wrong question. We confess together: "We are in bondage to sin 
and cannot free ourselves." 


Experience 


A third source for moral reflection is experience. This is the most difficult source to integrate 
into moral reflection. On one hand, it is the best-known source. On the other, it is simply one 
source among three. Experience must be held in tension and in critical balance with both tradi- 
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tion and Scripture. Then and only then is it an important tool for moral reflection. In thinking 
about the experience of sexuality, four problem areas emerge. 

The first problem occurs when sexuality is defined solely in terms of sexual practice or 
“genitality.” Sexuality is then defined as sexual action—that is, genital engagement. This leads 
to discussion of which sexual actions and what kinds of genital engagement are ethical, appro- 
priate, or safe. Sexuality is reduced to genital engagement, and one has the task of deciding 
what is admissible, on whatever grounds. According to this definition, then, people who do not, 
for whatever reasons, participate in genital engagement are not viewed as “sexual beings.” 

The second problem emerges when sexuality is defined wholly in terms of the partner’s 
gender. Such a definition reduces human identity to categories such as “homosexual” and “het- 
erosexual." 

Third, when discussion of sexuality is premised on a basic flesh-spirit dualism, sexuality as 
genital engagement is placed on the flesh side of the duality, irrevocably and irreparably sev- 
ered from spirit. The body is deemed to be dangerous and needs to be disciplined by the 
"higher" parts of one's nature: reason, soul, or spirit. According to such a view, everything con- 
nected with the spirit is faith; everything connected with the flesh is works. Works have no 
redeeming worth in the realm of faith and in the reign of the kingdom of heaven. Sex seen in this 
perspective is a matter of works or practice, practice consigned irrefutably to the flesh and 
thereby utterly outside the kingdom of heaven. Taken to its extreme, sex is a work. To ascribe 
any more value to sex is to traffic in works righteousness. i 

Fourth, speaking about sexuality as practice, as identification based on the gender of the 
partner, and as work of the flesh impoverishes the church's understanding of God. Such views 
imply that God is—or ought to be—embarrassed about the bodies God has created; that God 
somehow erred in the creation of the genitalia and those less concrete signs of sexual attraction: 
passion, emotion, feeling, affection. Moreover, in projecting this flesh-spirit dualism onto God, 
God is eliminated from bodily existence. Thus there is a failure to recognize that God offers 
sustenance to the flesh and that there can be sensual appreciation for and apprehension of 
bread, wine, and water, physical signs of God's love. 

It is important to think through these problems theologically. God loves us, body and spirit. 
The church confesses the resurrection of the body. We partake in the bread, wine, and water of 
the sacraments. These are not spiritual bread, wine, and water, but physical signs of divine love. 

God's love for us is dynamic, passionate, fluid. In the prophets Hosea (ch. 2), Jeremiah (ch. 
2), and Ezekiel (ch. 16), erotic love is used as a metaphor for the relationship between God and 
Israel. God is the lover who yearns for the faithful response of the beloved. God's love is 
directed toward the spirit and the flesh of the people, even though God's experience is that of 
heartbreak. Yet God never ceases to pursue the beloved. 
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Likewise, our love for God is dynamic, passionate, fluid. There is a strong erotic component 
in our love for God. We are enjoined to love God with our bodies. This is the import of the Shema 
("Hear, O Israel..." -Deuteronomy 6:4), the Great Commandment, and the prefatory words of the 
Decalogue. These passages are easily interpreted ascetically, yet we cannot ignore the encom- 
passing nature of the command to love God with our bodies. Our primary relationship is to God, 
a God who demands our love through the devotion of our spirit and the offering of our "bodies as 
a living sacrifice" (Romans 12:1). 

The life of faith has its ups and downs, its peaks and pitfalls, but God's love is constant, 
commanding our entire being. By baptism the relationship is a covenantal relationship. It is 
characterized by trust, fidelity, and commitment. We are assured that whatever happens, God 
will never break covenant. We may break covenant, but God is faithful nevertheless. 

Our identity is defined and determined by our relationship to God. This relationship is 
sealed in baptism. In our relationships with others we are oriented by our baptism, not by our 
sexual organs, nor by the gender of our sexual partners. These relationships ought to be 
ordered by and subordinate to our primary relationship to God, lest we slide into the sin of idola- 
try. At the same time, these secondary relationships, rightly ordered before God in creation and 
redemption, participate in our relationship to God, which is both erotic and covenantal. We are 
urged to express and to enact that love in —and only in—analogous relationships which take on 
the character of the primary covenantal relationship we have with God. 

Sexuality derived from this primary relationship to God expressed in baptism cannot be 
defined solely in terms of sexual practice. Indeed, it is both offensive and limiting to do so. Sexu- 
ality from this perspective emphasizes the place of passion, affection, emotion in our relation- 
ship with God and with others. Further, it allows for and affirms genital contact in relationships of 
commitment to others. Finally, it suggests that genital contact ought to be contained within the 
context of a covenant, a relationship that reflects the trust, fidelity, and commitment we experi- 
ence in our relationship with God. 

Sexuality from this theological perspective emphasizes quality of relationship, not kind or 
quantity of sexual action, not gender of partner. Sexuality in this perspective would not permit 
sexual activity that occurred outside the context of a covenantal relationship. Sexuality in this 
perspective would point each of us toward relationships reflective of that primary relationship 
we enjoy with God in baptism. 


Concluding Comments 


An approach to Christian ethics in the Lutheran tradition focuses primarily on the identity of 
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God and secondarily on our own identity. This approach pays less attention to specific acts than 
to the identity of the persons who act and to the relationships in which they participate. Christian 
identity is determined by our baptism, which seals our relationship to God and orients our rela- 
tionship to others. All our actions—sexual and otherwise—emanate from these relationships. 

What is unambiguous about this approach to ethics is the gospel, the message that God 
accepts us in spite of our selves and that in becoming God’s children we are sisters and 
brothers to one another. This certainty enables us to live with the ambiguities of life and to risk 
making ethical decisions even without conclusive answers. 

The stories with which we began this section raised questions about what to do. The par- 
ents who have just learned about the orientation of their gay son do not know what to do about 
meeting their son’s friend. How will their understanding of themselves, and of their son and his 
friend, as God’s children affect their decisions? The “lesbian single parent” may need to recog- 
nize her identity on a different basis as she attends the Lutheran church in her neighborhood, 
and so may the congregation. The church council president will have to consider the need for 
dialogue among the sisters and brothers at St. James. The bishop will have to determine 
whether a tension exists between his responsibility to the pastor and his accountability to the 
office he holds. 

Surely there is no comfort in the ambiguities of these situations. It would be easier to work 
with strict rules and regulations than to wrestle with what is appropriate to our relationships with - 
God and with others. Yet there is also little comfort in-arriving at simple answers when the ques- 
tions involve people who were created in God’s image and for whom Christ died. 

Perhaps there should be no comfort in such decisions. Christian ethics is a way of life 
defined by our baptism into Christ’s death. That Christ died for us and was raised is the gospel, 


our only source of certainty. 
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PASTORAL STRATEGIES 


All that has been reported in this study explains why we, the Advisory Committee on the 
Study of Issues Relating to Homosexuality, find it impossible to speak authoritatively about a 
subject with which the church is still struggling. There is among us little confidence that the tradi- 
tional responses of the church to homosexuality are justified—theologically, biblically, or scien- 
tifically. Particularly unpersuasive is the church’s rejection of homosexual persons when it 
seems probable that sexual orientation is not a matter of choice. 

On the basis of our understanding of creation in terms of relationships, what can we say? In 
an uncertain time, there are those who counsel silence, hoping to preserve the dignity of the 
church and to respect the Christian ethical tradition. But we have seen too much pain—among 
lesbian and gay persons and their families, within the church, and within society as a whole —to 
believe that the church can responsibly keep silent about this issue. 

Others ask the church to be courageous—to include gay and lesbian persons by making a 
full affirmation of homosexuality. We do not consider such parental giving or withholding of affir- 
mation to be appropriate among mature Christian sisters and brothers who are siblings through 
their common baptism. 

The church is in an interim situation. Far from being able to instruct the world about the 
meaning of homosexuality, the church finds itself, with the world, struggling to understand and 
know where to praise and where to judge. In such a time, it is necessary to ask for self-restraint, 
understanding, and venturesome acceptance from all concerned parties. The advisory commit- 
tee is convinced that this church can neither condemn, nor ignore, nor praise and affirm homo- 
sexuality. 

In addressing the issue of homosexuality, the church must carefully consider content as 
well as tone. All that the church says must be firmly grounded in the gospel —the gracious mes- 
sage that God justifies the ungodly. In the death and resurrection of Christ, God has demon- 
strated God's victory over the power of sin. All Christians find their true identity in their baptism 
and recognize that all divisive human categories, including those pertaining to sexual orienta- 
tion, have been destroyed. 

It is the gospel of God which also determines the tone in which the church speaks. No 
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human authority is absolute, but the findings of human reason can inform the church in making 
responsible decisions about our life together. Therefore, the church’s tone must be one of moral 
discernment, openness to new learning, deep pastoral concern for others, and full awareness of 
the ambiguity in many situations and decisions that people are facing in our time. 

We can well imagine that some will consider the church to be weak by speaking in this way. 
Those who perceive homosexuality simply and exclusively as a rejection of God’s laws will be 
outraged at such tolerance. Those who regard homosexual relations as natural alternatives to 
heterosexual ones will be angry and hurt that the church has been so cautious. 

But we think it can be a sign of strength and faithfulness for the Lutheran Church in America 
to speak tentatively when certainty is lacking, and to take risks in love when judgment is neither 
clear nor efficacious. We appeal to various groups within and beyond the church to join us ina 
search for the wider meaning of our sexuality. 

At the same time we must encourage one another to live responsibly and with charity 
toward others with whom we disagree. The ethical dilemma is not just how we are to use our 
bodies for sexual expression. It is also a matter of how we understand one another and live 
together peacefully in a time of growing awareness of the difficulty in determining what is right 
and wrong, good and evil, and the sources and motivations of behavior. 

Therefore we make our ethical and pastoral appeal, not in the form of a code of conduct, but 
rather as a series of exhortations to the different parties involved in the pastoral dimensions of 


homosexuality. 


Congregations 


We begin with our communities of faith. We ask our congregations to look honestly at their 
own situations regarding gay and lesbian people. Are these persons welcome to participate in 
the full life of Word and sacrament, of fellowship, learning, and service? If that welcome is not 
present in a Christian community we believe that community needs to wrestle with questions 
about the nature of the church. 

In our study we met lesbian and gay Christians who spoke of the pain they had experienced 
in certain congregations. We also heard of healing and joy that came when gay and lesbian 
persons had been welcomed to a community in which we all participate by grace. We listened to 
gay and lesbian Christians who want to confess faith and worship God according to Lutheran 


theology and liturgy. 
We can report that we have seen longstanding, committed, faithful relationships between 
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gay men and between lesbian women. It is impossible not to be moved by the authenticity of 
these relationships. Could they be one expression of the relational love that God wills for all 
persons? 

The answer to this question stands at the heart of our study. Yet we find we do not agree 
among ourselves as an advisory committee about the answer any more than does this church 
as a whole. Strong arguments on each side are not easily put down. 

Those who say "yes" tend to believe that such a sexual relationship between two lesbian or 
gay persons meets that standard of a covenant of fidelity which follows from the theological and 
ethical perspectives developed in this paper. They are likely to find the biblical evidence not 
absolute but situational in its opposition to homosexual acts. They are likely to regard as unjust 
the stipulation that out of all sexual beings only married heterosexuals may express their love in 
interpersonal, genital affection. 

Those who say "no" are likely to find the biblical evidence and testimony of the Christian 
tradition weighing more strongly against homosexuality. They are likely to find persuasive the 
Lutheran Church in America's 1970 social statement, "Sex, Marriage, and Family," which says 
that homosexuality "is viewed biblically as a departure from the heterosexual structure of God's 
creation," and therefore to find celibacy the appropriate behavior for those of a homosexual ori- 
entation. They may feel that the church's explicit blessing for longstanding, committed, and faith- 
ful relationships ought to be limited to those who enter into heterosexual marriage. 

But we, the committee, have all concluded that ministry to and with gay and lesbian persons 
can and should take place even as the church continues to struggle to gain an understanding of 
the nature and origins of homosexuality that would allow a clearer answer to this central ques- 
tion. Homosexuality today touches the lives of many persons and their families who need to hear 
the gospel message which is directed to all people. As has been argued earlier in this report, 
baptism —not behavior—is the one criterion for membership in the church. 

It would be irresponsible for this church to use its own divided judgment as an excuse for 
failing to acknowledge the existence of homosexuality and the needs of these persons. In this 
church we sometimes encounter those who say, "| don't care what they do so long as | don't 
have to know about it." This is often linked to a desire that lesbian or gay persons not be visible 
or publicly acknowledged in our congregations. 

We are deeply concerned about the consequences of this attitude for the gay and lesbian 
persons who are subjected to it as well as for those who hold it. For it denies the diversity of 
those whom we encounter in the body of Christ, as well as the truth that none of us is justified 
before God by our behavior. 

We also fear that this attitude within the church abandons lesbian and gay persons and 
inhibits longstanding and committed relationships. It also diminishes the church's ability to chal- 
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lenge gay and lesbian persons to examine their relationships in the light of law and gospel, in 
the same way that all of God’s people need that clarifying word. Christians dare not adopt the 
attitude that if homosexuality is not visible it does not exist, or that this church makes a compel- 
ling witness by its silence. 

We think that many more of our congregations can extend a welcome, withhold judgment, 
offer pastoral support, and enter into programs of mutual education. In some places this will 
include special resources to meet the needs of the community, announcements, and the offer of 
facilities for meetings. In this process a congregation becomes more fully the community based 
on common baptism, rather than on common social views. 


Pastors 


Our clergy are essential to an effective pastoral approach to human sexuality, and need 
appropriate training toward that end. Pastors need to be open and respectful of confidentiality, 
so that those who are struggling with the meaning of sexuality will feel free to approach them for 
help and guidance. Clergy need to address the special fear and rejection of homosexuals that - 
prevails in many of our congregations. They need to gain the skills needed for effective preach- 
ing and teaching in the area of human sexuality in general, and homosexuality in particular, so 
that they can speak effectively to the deep confusion concerning human sexuality that is so per- 
vasive in our society. 

We therefore urge pastors to examine their own degree of openness and their qualifications 
for these tasks. They need to ask themselves whether they have the necessary grounding in 
contemporary biblical, theological, ethical, biological, psychological, and sociological under- 
standing of homosexuality to minister effectively to gay and lesbian persons and their families 
and friends in their congregations. This is not a highly specialized ministry needed only in a few 
specific places. Rather, it should be assumed that all or most of our congregations already have 
gay and lesbian members. 

We believe that seminaries have a special responsibility to see that the training of clergy 
concerning homosexuality be done nonjudgmentally and with insight. We are concerned that 
fear about homosexuality too often leads to avoidance of the subject. This continues to produce 
pastors who are overwhelmed by homosexuality and are unable, through lack of proper train- 
ing, to respond to lesbian and gay persons in appropriate ways. 
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Bishops 


Bishops must play a special leadership role in helping the church prepare itself for dialogue 
about homosexuality. We recognize that this is not easy. We have had occasion at every point in 
this process to be reminded of the controversial nature of this topic, and of the deep hostility of 
some toward the fact that the Lutheran church is engaged in a study of this kind. 

Nevertheless we believe that our bishops have skills and insights that will help pastors and 
congregations find appropriate ways to begin thinking about this issue, to pray about it, to learn 
through listening, and to establish a better and more inclusive ministry in which lesbian and gay 
persons can participate openly and freely. If this is not yet possible in every congregation, we 
believe that it can happen in more places than those which have, up to now, had the courage to 
do so. 

Bishops play a key role in providing continuing education for clergy and in helping to see 
that training is made available for those who have never studied these issues. Bishops and their 
staff can be a strong support in guiding the ministries of those pastors and congregations who 
have reached out and now find new questions that challenge and perplex the church. 


Gay and Lesbian Persons 


One of the most important experiences for the advisory committee has been the opportunity 
to meet with openly gay and lesbian persons, including many Lutherans, and to talk with them 
about their experiences. We, the committee, have learned more of the diversity among lesbian 
and gay persons and have been helped to see gay and lesbian persons as brothers and sisters 
who bear the name of Christ through their baptism and who live by faith in God’s grace. 

It is only in our baptism that we find our true identity. Any other basis is nothing more than a 
disguised form of idolatry, a form of self-justification. Gay and lesbian persons can no more iden- 
tify themselves as Christians by their sexual orientation than can heterosexual persons. As bap- 
tized children of God, justified by grace through faith, we are freed from seeking any other 
formulation for our lives. 

We, the members of the committee, want to say that we have heard of the struggle of gay 
and lesbian persons to understand themselves, to find love, to express their sexuality, to wor- 
ship God, and to construct meaningful lives in a society that rejects them without even trying to 
understand them. 

As Christian brothers and sisters we have experienced the special pain of hearing how 
often the church has failed to be helpful, has even been a major source of hatred and rejection. 
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We find sins of both omission and commission toward gay brothers and lesbian sisters that we 
need to confess to our God and to each other. 

Finally, we ask gay and lesbian people to continue the dialogue within the church of which 
this study is only one part. We have learned many valuable things, sometimes at the personal 
risk of those who spoke publicly of their experience. It is only by means of such continuing dia- 
logue that the rejection of homosexual persons in this church, based on long centuries of Chris- 


tian teaching, can be overcome. 


AIDS 


Acquired immune deficiency syndrome, commonly known as AIDS, is a fatal condition. The 
presence in a congregation of a person with AIDS poses a number of pastoral problems. The 
patient, facing almost certain death, needs love and support from the pastor and other members 
of the congregation. Fear of contracting AIDS has frequently resulted in the isolation of AIDS 
patients from their families and friends. The diagnosis of AIDS may also force people to reveal 
for the first time that they are gay, adding to the trauma of the situation. Parents whose children 
are born with AIDS not only face the grief of the children’s death, but also the possibility that they ' 
themselves have the disease. 

The pastor must be aware that the AIDS patient may be isolated from the rest of the congre- 
gation. Some people fear that they may contract AIDS although there is at present no evidence 
that the AIDS virus can be transmitted through casual contact. We categorically reject the notion 
of AIDS as deserved and divine retribution for homosexual behavior. 

In some instances, fear of AIDS has led congregations to distribute the communion wine by 
means of individual glasses or intinction rather than the common cup. Current research pro- 
vides no evidence that AIDS can be contracted through the common cup. Ironically, the common 
cup may pose a greater danger to persons with AIDS, whose immune systems are weakened, 
than it does to those with healthy immune systems. Each congregation, considering such a 
change in the distribution of the wine, should do so based on the best scientific information, 
neither confusing the means of distribution with the sacrament itself, nor creating a situation in 
which some of the communicants refuse to receive the sacrament at all. 

Finally, adult patients must take every precaution not to transmit AIDS to others. This means 
that the patient must avoid intimate sexual contact, since this is the primary means by which 
AIDS is transmitted. Sexual partners of AIDS patients must also be aware that they may 
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be infected and, even though they may be asymptomatic, run the risk of infecting others. Further, 
the sexual partners of AIDS patients are urged not to abandon them, but to give them the love 


and support they need. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 


We address an appeal to the new Lutheran church which is scheduled to begin its ministry 
on January 1, 1988. We hope that this report will not be lost in the transition or, more importantly, 
that the concerns it seeks to embody will not vanish. 

We appeal to the new church to undertake a much more comprehensive study of human 
sexuality and Christian life today. The committee has often sensed the artificiality of studying 
homosexuality in isolation from the larger questions of sexual feeling and sexual behavior. 

We think homosexuality will be better understood when it is seen in the context of this larger 
question. God has given all of us the capacity to love with our bodies and has set us each on 
a path that is seldom free from confusion and temptation. In that respect, we do not see gay 
and lesbian persons as special, but as individuals wrestling with questions that often perplex 


all of us. 


Families of Gays and Lesbians 


We have been greatly aided in our study by family members of gay or lesbian persons. 
They helped the committee to understand various aspects of homosexuality, from the struggle 
within members of these families to the fear in our society, from the rejection and judgment of 
the church to the occasions of gracious support. 

We plead with our congregations to consider the needs of these family members. Many of 
them live with unfair and severe judgment from others and a sense of personal failure. We ask 
such family members, as their strength and courage allows, to share with the church what they 
have learned, since we found their witness a particularly effective form of growth in understand- 
ing this issue in its full pastoral dimension. 





The Wider World 


We know that persons who are not a part of our church, and some who are not a part of any 
church, may have occasion to read this study. We welcome their interest, are happy to share 
what we have learned, and acknowledge that there is much we do not know. True knowledge 
and understanding of homosexuality are not found in the Bible and through theology alone, but 
draw upon human experience and a whole range of scholarly disciplines. 

We ask those who disagree with our call for greater pastoral understanding to consider 
carefully the seriousness of our own process before they judge or denounce it. We ask Chris- 
tians of other traditions to help us think more about the issue rather than reject our conclusions 
or applaud our findings. We especially ask journalists to be sensitive to the complexities of what 
we are Saying, and avoid reducing this appeal to the church to simplistic headlines or one-sided 
accounts. 




















POSTSCRIPT 


Having come this far, we pause to review the original hopes and intentions of the commit- 
tee. We held no illusions that this would be an easy assignment. We accepted it because the 
church asked us to participate. 

Perhaps, in the beginning, we hoped to resolve some of the tension, fear, and abandonment 
surrounding homosexuality, and glimpse a certain "rightness"—an assurance of how God 
would have us be and what God would have us do. We know we cannot escape the difficult, nor 
presume to remove the difficulty. For all that we had known and experienced in our own lives, 
the pain associated with these issues has been intense. There has also been dissatisfaction 
with self-satisfying answers, and disappointment with those of all perspectives who wish to use 
this study to bolster their own desires or claims. 

But there has also been joy. We have come to know gay and lesbian persons as brothers 
and sisters in faith and in mutual ministry. It has been our intent to say something biblical and 
theological about how we can live by faith under God and in reconciled community with one 
another. 

We have completed our task, but we know that our journey and that of the church is not at an 
end. This point is only a moment for sharing what we have heard and learned, an opportunity to 
offer hope, and a model from which further dialogue and richer mutual ministry may proceed. 
We have broken our silence. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following bibliography lists works on homosexuality from several disciplines, including 
biblical studies, theology, and the human sciences. These works may be considered repre- 
sentative of the current discussion on this issue. 


Barnett, Walter. Homosexuality and the Bible: An Interpretation. Pendle Hall Pamphlet No. 
226. Wallingford, Pennsylvania: Pendle Hall, 1979. 


Barnett argues that the Bible condemns three things with regard to homosexuality: 
homosexual rape, homosexual prostitution, and homosexual lust on the part of hetero- 
sexuals. He contends that the Bible does not recognize homosexuality as it is under- 
stood today. Rather, he argues that since for anything to be a sin there must be the 
possibility of moral choice, and since homosexuals have no choice, it is not a sin to be a 
homosexual. 
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Batchelor, E. Homosexuality and Ethics. New York: Pilgrim Press, 1980. 


This collection of essays offers the reader a variety of viewpoints found in the current 
debate about homosexuality. It begins with representatives of the traditional and neo- 
traditional views against homosexuality, then presents the opinions of scholars who 
consider homosexuality wrong, but argue that the homosexual person has little, if any, 
personal responsibility for his or her sexual orientation. Next, it presents the opinions of 
scholars who contend that sexual acts must be evaluated on the basis of their relational 
significance. Finally, it presents the views of those who consider homosexual acts to be 
natural and good. 


Bell, Alan P, and Martin S. Weinberg. Homosexualities: A Study of Diversity among Men 
and Women. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1978. 


This is a study of homosexual men and women in and around San Francisco. The study 
attempts to analyze a wide range of factors, including the dimensions of sexual experi- 
ence (e.g., level of sexual activity, sexual partnerships, sexual problems), social adjust- 
ment (e.g., work, religiousness, politics), and psychological adjustment. 


Boswell, John. Christianity, Social Tolerance and Homosexuality: Gay People in Western 
Europe from the Beginning of the Christian Era to the Fourteenth Century. Chicago and 
London: The University of Chicago Press, 1980. 


This book has been recognized as a classic study on the attitudes of Christians toward 
homosexual persons. Boswell traces those attitudes from the beginnings of the Chris- 
tian church to the fourteenth century. He concludes that until the twelfth century there 
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was no particular opposition to homosexual persons in Christian communities. After 
the twelfth century, a noticeable hostility to homosexuality emerges. 


Boyd, M. Taking Off the Mask. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, 1978. 


In this book Boyd describes his own struggle to accept and admit his own homosexual- 
ity. In narrative form he relates his feelings from childhood, when he first recognized 
that he was attracted sexually to males, through the period of hiding his sexual orienta- 
tion. He continues by relating how he came to accept his homosexuality and be open 
about it with others. 


Dover, K. J. Greek Homosexuality. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1978. 
This is a comprehensive study of homosexuality among the ancient Greeks. 


Edwards, George R. Gay/Lesbian Liberation: A Biblical Perspective. New York: Pilgrim 
Press, 1984. 
Edwards analyzes the biblical texts related to homosexuality from a "liberationist per- 
spective." Edwards contends that a distinction must be made between modern under- 
standings of homosexuality and the views of the biblical authors. He argues that New 
Testament soteriology is based on the sacrificial love of God and the shaping of all 
human relationships according to this love. 


Furnish, Victor P. The Moral Teaching of Paul. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1979. 


In this book Furnish devotes a full chapter to the issue of homosexuality. After analyz- 
ing the Old Testament texts related to homosexuality, homosexuality in Paul's world, 
and the texts from Paul relating to homosexuality, he draws four conclusions. First, 
since Paul offers no direct teaching to his churches on homosexual conduct, his letters 
cannot be used to find specific answers to questions asked by the church today. Sec- 
ond, Paul, like his contemporaries, saw the wickedness of homosexual practice to con- 
sist in its lust and the perversion of the natural order. Third, in condemning 
homosexuality, Paul was illustrating the wretchedness of the human condition where 
there is no acknowledgment that life is a gift of God and stands under God's claim. 
Finally, Paul's comments on homosexuality must not be isolated from the larger theo- 
logical context in which they stand. 


Horner, T. Homosexuality and the Judeo-Christian Tradition: An Annotated Bibliography. 
ATLA Bibliography Series, No. 5. London and Metuchen, New Jersey: The Scarecrow 
Press, Inc., 1981. 


This is a very thorough bibliography of works on homosexuality prior to the date of its 
publication. 


Horner, Thomas. Jonathan Loved David: Homosexuality in Biblical Times. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1978. 


The biblical texts relating to homosexuality are reviewed in a popular style. The most 
striking feature of this book is the author's argument that David and Jonathan had a 
relationship of homosexual love. 


Mahoney, E. R. Human Sexuality. New York: McGraw Hill, 1983. 
The author differentiates among religious, legal, psychoanalytic, and labeling models 
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of homosexuality. In analyzing the attitudes of adult Americans toward homosexuality, 
Mahoney argues that attitudes about homosexuality in the United States have 
remained relatively unchanged from the early 1970’s through 1980. Clear stereotypes, 
and many misconceptions, about homosexual persons still remain among Americans. 
These stereotypes are compared to research done with homosexual people to show 
that the stereotypes are not based in fact. The author concludes that homosexuality is a 
problem because of social intolerance. 


Masters, William H., Virginia E. Johnson, and Robert C. Kolodny. Human Sexuality. New 
York: Little, Brown and Company, 1982. 


Masters and Johnson support the view that the psychological conditioning associated 
with the positive or negative reinforcement of early sexual behavior largely controls the 
process of sexual orientation. They contend that an early unpleasant heterosexual 
experience, combined with a rewarding homosexual experience, can explain the 
"switching" of many homosexuals after an earlier period of heterosexual life. 


McNeill, John, Jr. The Church and the Homosexual. Kansas City: Sheed, Andrews and 
McMeel, 1976. 


McNeill, a Catholic priest, presents a comprehensive overview of the history of the atti- 
tudes toward homosexuality in the Christian church. His purpose in providing this anal- 
ysis is to compare ancient views about homosexuality with the present understanding 
of homosexuality and develop a critique of pastoral ministry with gay men and les- 
bians. From his perspective, "God had a divine purpose in so creating human nature 
that a certain percentage of human beings are homosexual" (p. 194). He believes that 
homosexuals "have an important role to play in preserving and strengthening values 
such as interpersonal relations between the sexes and the development of a moral 
understanding of human sexuality outside the procreative context." 


Nelson, James B. Embodiment: An Approach to Sexuality and Christian Theology. Minne- 
apolis: Augsburg, 1978. 


One of Nelson's contributions to the discussion on homosexuality is to define four major 
theological attitudes taken with respect to homosexuality: rejecting-punitive, rejecting- 
nonpunitive, qualified acceptance, and full acceptance. This discussion of homosexual- 
ity is part of a larger discussion on human sexuality in which the author discusses both 
what Christian faith has to say about human sexuality and what our experience as sex- 
ual human beings means in living out the Christian faith. 


Scroggs, Robin. The New Testament and Homosexuality. Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1983. 


In a thorough analysis of the Greek and Jewish literature, Scroggs develops the thesis 
that the basic form of homosexuality in the Greco-Roman world was pederasty. From 
his exegesis of the New Testament texts related to homosexuality, he concludes that the 
authors of the New Testament are opposed to pederasty's sordid and dehumanizing 
dimensions. Therefore, he asserts that since the basic model of homosexuality today is 
so different from the biblical concept, the biblical judgments against homosexuality are 
not relevant to today's debate. 


Scanzoni, L., and V. R. Mollenkott. /s the Homosexual My Neighbor? Another Christian View. 
San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1978. 


In an attempt to challenge old prejudices and stereotypes about homosexuality, the 
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authors examine several issues related to homosexuality, including the biblical mate- 
rial, science, homophobia, and the debate about homosexuality in American Christian- 
ity. Their intention is to assert that the homosexual person should be considered the 
neighbor, seen as the object of God’s love, and protected for the sake of justice. 


Thielicke, Helmut. The Ethics of Sex. Translated by John Doberstein. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1962. 


From the biblical texts, Thielicke draws two points: 1) homosexuality is not to be specifi- 
cally singled out over other transgressions; and 2) it represents a disorder in creation 
reflecting the fundamental disorder between God and humanity. Therefore, the "consti- 
tutional homosexual" shares the same fallenness as other human beings. The author 
recognizes that homosexuality is not appropriately a subject for therapy, but questions 
whether homosexual persons can achieve optimal self-satisfaction according to the 
norms governing heterosexual relationships. He concludes that homosexual persons 
should sublimate their desires. If that is not possible, they should live responsibly with- 
out idealizing their relationships in any way. 


Church Statements 


Human Sexuality: A Preliminary Study. United Church Board for Homeland Ministries, 
1977. 


In this study volume of the United Church of Christ, homosexuality is discussed in the 
context of human sexuality. This document makes no explicit condemnation of specific 
sexual practices and exhorts that love should guide all relationships. The report also 
makes the point that the biblical passages should not be extracted from their historical 
context and considered absolute statements. 


The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church. Nashville, Tennessee: The United 
Methodist Publishing House, 1980. 


In this 1980 Book of Discipline, the United Methodist Church supports the guarantee of 
civil rights for all individuals, but does not condone the practice of homosexuality and 
finds it incompatible with Christian teaching. 
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A REVIEW OF THE TIMELINE 


The first meeting of the advisory committee was held March 23-24, 1985. At this meeting 
the committee laid the framework of the process within which the group would operate. Thus 
the first day was spent in discussion of the church as the context for dialogue. The first after- 
noon was devoted to discussion of a biblical and theological understanding of the church, and 
during the evening consideration was given to ways in which the committee might develop 
models and implement dialogue. The committee was in full agreement that the approach 
throughout the study process was to be dialogical, and also that this issue ought not be sepa- 
rated from the whole context of human relationships. The committee gave initial consideration 
to possible issues to be included in the study, made suggestions about proposed agendas for 
regional conferences, and determined to include biological research information and discus- 
sion of the role of ethics in preparations for the next meeting. 

In April 1985 more than 400 letters were sent to synod bishops, college presidents, social 
ministry agency executives, coalition directors, and Division for Mission in North America and 
Division for Parish Services deployed staff seeking nominations of persons to be invited to 
regional conferences. Follow-up calls were made in each of the designated regions to local 
pastors and staff in order to enrich the dialogue through people of diverse backgrounds, 
including persons hesitant to speak or not usually vocal on these issues. : 

The advisory committee next met on May 6-7, 1985. It began its work at that meeting with 
exegetical study of Old and New Testament biblical texts. The committee also discussed var- 
ious conceptions of the task of ethics, some of the considerations to be examined, and some of 
the difficulties involved in assembling an ethic related to homosexuality. The committee heard 
a presentation on how biological and sociological research provides insight into the role of 
biology in gender, sexual orientation, and behavior. On tape, film, and in personal conversa- 
tion, the committee members heard gay and lesbian persons and their family members speak 
of their lives and the issues which are critical for them. The committee again reviewed plans 
for the regional conferences and chose to include the biological presentation in those 
agendas. 

The following regional conferences were held: 


June 30—July 1, 1985, Farmington, Minnesota (Midwest Region) 
September 12-13, 1985, San Antonio, Texas (Southeastern Region) 
September 30-October 1, 1985, Burlingame, California (Western Region) 
October 11-12, 1985, Convent Station, New Jersey (Eastern Region) 


A total of 135 persons attended the conferences. 

Each conference began midafternoon and concluded by midafternoon of the second day. 
The first day’s activities included an explanation of the assignment given by the Executive 
Council, the design for the study, and the significance of the regional conferences in that pro- 
cess. The opening presentation was biblical and theological: "The Church as Context for Dia- 
logue.” It was followed by “The Church as Model: A Process for Dialogue.” Both presentations 
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dealt with the nature of the church and its creation as the community of sinners reconciled to 
God and to one another—a community in which dialogue can take place on any issue, and in 
which the reconciling of broken relationships is a sign of God’s kingdom, present even as we 
await its fulfillment. Time for reflection on these two presentations was provided, as well as a 
chance to become acquainted with other participants in small groups. (The schedule for the 
Midwestern conference was somewhat different in that it was the first of the events, and some 
changes in agenda were made on the basis of that experience.) 

After dinner there were two presentations: the first by a gay or lesbian person (at one 
conference, by a lesbian couple) and the second by a family member. These persons were 
invited to share their experience of coming to know about homosexuality and living with this 
reality. More time for conversation in small groups followed. 

On the second morning, after worship, biological data was presented which gave insights 
into the connection between biology and physical development, biology and sexual orienta- 
tion, and biology and behavior. Next was the opportunity to listen to a parish pastor describe 
his or her ministry with gay and lesbian persons in the context of congregational ministry. An 
extended period of time was then provided for small groups to identify, on the basis of what 
they had heard and discussed, the issues on which the study ought to focus. 

During the final plenary session each group reported on the issues which it had selected. 
A member of the advisory committee provided the final summary comments. At the conclusion 
of each conference, participants expressed their strong desire to receive information regard- 
ing the content of the final report to and action of the Executive Council. 

Advisory committee members were involved throughout the conferences, primarily as lis- 
teners. They also acted as facilitators in the small groups, led worship, moderated the final 
plenary reporting sessions, and presented the summary comments. (One advisory committee 
member attended each of the four regional conferences and presented the biological data.) 

A debriefing period with advisory committee members was held at the conclusion of each 
conference to review events, to reflect on the particular issues stressed by the participants, 
and to make suggestions for the next one. 

All issues identified in the regional conferences were collated and reported to the advi- 
sory committee members. 

Between the final regional conference and the November meeting of the advisory commit- 
tee, staff also met with a number of American Lutheran Church and Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica college deans and student personnel representatives in order to gain their thoughts and 
perspectives as information for the study. 

At its November 25-26, 1985 meeting, the advisory committee spent most of its first day, 
with the assistance of a consulting psychologist, examining its own feelings and responses to 
sexuality, the issues which had surfaced in the regional meetings, and the committee’s inten- 
tion of sustaining and encouraging a dialogical stance on these issues. Since it was meeting 
on the campus of an LCA seminary, the committee met with students and faculty that day to 
describe the study and to invite their questions and comments. 

The committee used the remainder of the meeting to review in detail what they had heard 
at the regional conferences, to identify the primary issues to be included in the study, and to 
give guidance to the drafters of the report concerning the audience, length, and content of the 
report. 

The first draft of various sections of the report was produced between the November 1985 
and March 1986 meetings of the advisory committee. Members of the advisory committee 
were involved in the writing. Subsequent revisions and the drafting of additional sections took 
place between the March and May 1986 meetings of the committee. 

At the May 1-3 meeting, the committee completed its review and comment on each of the 
sections of the report and identified material from the background papers which would appear 
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in the text of the main body of the report. The committee agreed that the background papers 
were essential to the narrative portion of the report, and would appear as part two of the full 
report. The committee also began to develop suggestions as to how the report might be dis- 
tributed, studied, and employed throughout the church and recommended that these be trans- 
mitted together with the report to the Executive Council. 

A review consultation was held on May 29, 1986. A group of 24 persons selected from 
among those who had been part of the study process to this point (members of the advisory 
committee, participants in the regional conferences, and staff) and from among those who 
would have a future role in the study (members of the DMNA Staff Cabinet, DMNA Manage- 
ment Committee, and LCA Executive Council) shared in this review. The review session pro- 
vided an opportunity for the advisory committee to learn from the comments, questions, and 
suggestions of the participants what they had heard in the report, as well as some indication 
of the report's faithfulness to what was said in the regional conferences. The review also 
helped to evaluate the clarity of the material, and the report's helpfulness in assisting in dia- 
logue on these issues and in providing guidance for pastoral ministry. 

On June 9, 1986, members of the DMNA Staff Cabinet read and commented on the report. 

At the June 13-14, 1986 DMNA Management Committee meeting, members of that com- 
mittee spent more than two hours in small groups, with members of the advisory committee 
and staff present, reviewing and discussing the report and its implications. In plenary session, 
the members of the Management Committee raised general questions and offered sugges- 
tions for the editing of the report in preparation for transmittal to the Executive Council. The 
DMNA Management Committee then voted "to endorse and transmit the Report of the Study 
of Issues Relating to Homosexuality and the accompanying recommendations to the LCA 
Executive Council." 

The report was presented to the Executive Council at its June 30-July 2, 1986 meeting 
and was approved for distribution and study. 


Elna K. Solvang 
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OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES RELATING TO 
HOMOSEXUALITY 


The Old Testament does not abound in passages which speak of homosexuality per se, 
but those which are used in discussions among church people are worthy of attention. The 
attention which needs to be given involves the meaning of the passages in terms of the words 
used, the contexts in which they appear, the historical, cultural, and anthropological issues of 
their times, and the literary development of the texts. 

The passages to be considered here fall into three categories. First are those passages 
which raise the question of the use of homosexuality in Israel's cultic expression. Second are 
the narratives about Sodom and Gomorrah in Genesis 19 and about Gibeah in Judges 19. 
Third is the prohibition in the Book of Leviticus regarding homosexual acts among men. 


l. The Question of Homosexuality in Israel's Cult 


The use of homosexuality for cultic purposes is a question raised by the King James Ver- 
sion of Deuteronomy 23:17 and related passages. In this passage (Hebrew: verse 18), as well 
as at 1 Kings 5:12, 14:24, and 22:46, the KJV renders the Hebrew word gadesh as “sodomite”: 


There shall be no whore of the daughters of Israel, 
nor a sodomite of the sons of Israel. 


As a result of this translation, this passage and related ones are sometimes used in dis- 
cussions of homosexuality and, in particular, for arguments against homosexuality among the 
people of God. 

The Hebrew word gadesh and its feminine form g€deshah mean simply “holy man” and 
"holy woman" respectively. It is clear from the terminology that the issue is not general pros- 
titution or homosexuality in general, but a specific use of sex for cultic purposes. Indeed, the 
more recent translations of the Bible, including the Revised Standard Version, render the 
words in terms similar to "cult prostitute" for both male and female. 

The issue in all these passages is thus cult prostitution as it was known and practiced 
among some of Israel's neighbors, particularly the Canaanites, with whom Israel lived side by 
side for centuries. Cult prostitution among the Canaanites was an integral part of their reli- 
gious expression, for theirs was basically a fertility religion concerned almost exclusively with 
the processes of agriculture, husbandry, and human existence. In the Canaanite system of 
belief, sexual activity with and among cultic prostitutes was the means by which the worship- 
ing community acted on behalf of the gods themselves in order to regenerate life in every 
sphere. These cultic functionaries represented the gods and goddesses who were responsible 
for life itself, and who themselves enjoyed sexual bliss as the means by which life continued 
on earth. 

This entire system was rejected by the people of Israel, primarily because of their under- 
standing of God. The Lord of Israel had no sexual partner in the heavens, was not identified 
with any aspect of nature or natural phenomenon, and therefore had no need of sexual activity 
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in the worship of the people. Sex for Israel was a gracious gift from a God who did not experi- 
ence the same; it had as its purposes both pleasure and progeny. But sex was not a cultic 
activity. 

Therefore, the prohibition at Deuteronomy 23:17 and the judgments against "holy men" 
and "holy women" elsewhere have nothing to do with whoredom or with sodomy, as the KJV 
indicated. Indeed, in the fertility religion of ancient Canaan, it was heterosexual activity lead- 
ing to conception rather than homosexual activity that was practiced. Thus we need to exclude 
these passages from a discussion of homosexuality. 


Il. The Narratives of Genesis 19 and Judges 19 


The story of Sodom and Gomorrah in Genesis 19 is often considered to be the /ocus clas- 
sicus for discussion of homosexuality. The story itself begins in Genesis 18, with the unex- 
pected visit to Abraham and Sarah of three men, apparently God and two angels. After 
dinner, provided through the gracious hospitality of Abraham and Sarah, the three visitors set 
out to accomplish the purpose of the journey: the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. Before 
leaving the scene entirely, however, the Lord decides to share with Abraham the fate of the 
two cities, one of which is the residence of Abraham's nephew Lot. The explanation given by 
the Lord to Abraham is significant for understanding the story: 


Because the outcry against (Hebrew: "of") Sodom and Gomorrah is great and their 
sin is very grave, | will go down to see whether they have done altogether according 
to the outcry which has come to me; and if not, | will know (Genesis 18:20—21). 


This announced intention on God's part leads the reader to conclude that the sin for which 
Sodom will be judged is some form of injustice and/or oppression of some people by others. 
The reason for that conclusion lies in the word “outcry” (Hebrew tsa@qah), which generally 
indicates a "cry for help" from some oppressed person or group (see, for example, Exodus 
3:7; 1 Samuel 9:16). One would expect the story which follows to describe incidents of oppres- 
sion and injustice. 

What does follow, however, is the story of the two angels who, upon entering the city of 
Sodom, met Lot, Abraham's nephew. Under the ancient obligations of hospitality, Lot invited 
the two to spend the night in his home: 


But before they lay down, the men of the city, the men of Sodom, both young and old, 
all the people to the last man, surrounded the house; and they called to Lot, "Where 
are the men who came to you tonight? Bring them out to us, that we may know 
them." Lot went out of the door to the men, shut the door after him, and said, "| beg 
you, my brothers, do not act so wickedly. Behold, | have two daughters who have not 
known man; let me bring them out to you, and do to them as you please; only do 
nothing to these men, for they have come under the shelter of my roof" (Genesis 
19:48). - 


What follows is the rejection of Lot's offer by the men, their attempt to break down his 
door, and their subsequent blindness imposed by the power of the two angels inside. The 
angels then disclose their mission to Lot, explaining that "the outcry against its people has 
become great before the Lord, and the Lord sent us to destroy it." The destruction which 
ensued was such that Sodom and Gomorrah became the symbols of God's judgment par 
excellence (see Deuteronomy 29:23; Isaiah 13:19; Jeremiah 50:39-40; Matthew 11:23-—24; 
Luke 17:29; Revelation 11:7-8). 

Before continuing to pursue "the sin of Sodom," however, it is necessary to examine the 
similar story in Judges 19. A Levite and his concubine refused to stop at the city of Jebus 
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(Jerusalem) in favor of spending the night at Gibeah. In the open square of the city they were 
met by an old man who offered them the hospitality of his home. (The reader should compare 
the italicized words of this story with those italicized in the Sodom narrative, most of which 
are identical in Hebrew.): 


As they were making their hearts merry, behold, the men of the city, base fellows, 
beset the house round about, beating on the door; and they said to the old man, the 
master of the house, "Bring out the man who came into your house, that we may 
know him." And the man, the master of the house, went out to them and said to them, 
"No, my brethren, do not act so wickedly; seeing that this man has come into my 
house, do not do this vile thing. Behold, here are my virgin daughter and his concu- 
bine; /et me bring them out now. Ravish them and do with them what seems good to 
you; but against this man do not do so vile a thing" (Judges 19:22-24). 


The story continues by telling how the Levite threw his concubine out to the men, who 
abused her all night. At dawn the Levite found her dead at the doorway of the house. Enraged, 
he divided her corpse into twelve pieces and sent them throughout the territory of Israel. This 
act amounted to a call to arms: the people of Israel against the tribe of Benjamin, in whose 
territory Gibeah was situated. After three days of fighting between Benjamin and the people of 
Israel, "the Lord defeated Benjamin before Israel" (Judges 20:35). 

What is common about both stories is the following plot. A sojourner in a city offers gra- 
cious hospitality to visitors who appear in the evening with no place to stay. Shortly after the 
hospitality begins, "the men of the city" approach the house with the command to "bring out" 
the men/man "that we may know them/him." The host goes to such an extreme to defend his 
guest(s) that he offers his virgin daughter(s) to the men. In the Genesis story that offer is 
refused, while in the Judges story the concubine seems to satisfy the desire for violent sex. In 
both cases, the judgment of God befalls the city and its inhabitants. 

What are the sexual offenses in this common story? The Hebrew word meaning "know" 
(yadà) can have sexual connotations, as in the example "Adam knew Eve, and she conceived 
and bore a son" (Genesis 4:1). Obviously, the word can have other meanings as well, such as 
"become acquainted with," as in Genesis 29:5; Exodus 1:8; Job 42:11. On the basis of such dif- 
ferent usage, we must ask if the word "know" in Genesis 19 and in Judges 19 means simply 
that the men of the city wanted to become acquainted with the visitor(s), or does it refer to 
their desire to have carnal knowledge of them? Either interpretation is possible. However, it 
seems that the latter is intended in the stories because of the immediate response of Lot, who 
offered his two daughters "who have not known man,” that is, who are virgins (compare the 
term "virgin" [b€tulah] at Judges 19:24). One would not expect the word "know" to be used in 
two different ways in two consecutive verses. 

While some interpreters have attempted to remove the homosexual issue entirely from 
the stories, it does not seem possible or responsible to do so. However, one needs to keep in 
mind that the homosexual act is not the only issue in this narrative. Indeed, the offenses in the 
story are several. First, there is the obvious intrusion by "the men of the city" into the hospi- 
tality being offered by the host. In addition, there is the threat and, in one case, the act of 
rape —first the desire for homosexual rape, and second the violent, indeed fatal, heterosexual 
rape of the concubine. In the Judges 19 story, it is in fact the rape of the woman, not the 
threatened homosexual rape of the Levite, that leads to the "holy war" against the tribe of 
Benjamin. 

A further question arises whenever two stories bear such striking similarities. Did the 
author of one have knowledge of the other, or do both stories derive from a common source? 
In a sense, such a decision is impossible to render with any degree of certainty. However, it 
seems that the story does not belong originally with the Sodom narrative. 

The reason for this judgment is based upon the traditions about Sodom in the preaching 
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of the prophets, which confirm our earlier suspicion that the “outcry” against Sodom seems to 
point toward a sin of oppression and/or injustice. When the prophets used Sodom (and some- 
times also Gomorrah) to illustrate the nature of later Israel’s sin, the sins enumerated never 
included homosexuality and only once a sexual sin, namely, adultery (Jeremiah 23:14). Else- 
where the nature of the sin ascribed to Sodom (and Gomorrah) was meaningless worship, evil 
and oppression, failure to care for the widow and the orphan (Isaiah 1:10—17), and partiality in 
the law courts (Isaiah 3:9). The prophet Ezekiel interprets the sins of Jerusalem to be worse 
than "your sister Sodom,” the sin of whom is defined precisely: 


Behold, this was the sin of your sister Sodom: she and her daughters had pride, sur- 
feit of food, and prosperous ease, but did not aid the poor and the needy (Ezekiel 
14:49). 


In other words, the story about Sodom in Genesis 18-19 seems to have been known only 
partially by the later prophets. Its destruction was the example of God's judgment par excel- 
lence, but the story about Lot, the angelic visitors, and the sexual offenses were apparently 
not part of the memory about Sodom. The lack of knowledge about the story of violent sex in 
Sodom leads to the probability that it belonged originally to Gibeah (Judges 19) and, at a time 
later than Ezekiel (sixth century B.C.), was transferred to Sodom as well. 

To conclude, the threat of a homosexual act is indeed part of the story which is presently 
common to Genesis 19 and Judges 19. Furthermore, the desire for homosexual rape is 
regarded, along with heterosexual rape and the intrusion into hospitality, as the cause of 
God's judgment on the cities of Sodom and Gibeah. It cannot be determined with any certainty 
that homosexuality itself is the issue in this story. Even as the tradition continues into the New 
Testament, clarity on the question is not to be achieved. The author of 2 Peter speaks of 
Sodom and Gomorrah in terms of "licentiousness," "lawless deeds," and "lust of defiling pas- 
sion," and describes their inhabitants as those who “despise authority" (2:6—10). It i$ not 
explicit that the author has homosexuality per se in mind. The writer of Jude comes closer to 
identifying the issue of Sodom and Gomorrah when he writes that they "acted immorally and 
indulged in unnatural lust" (Jude 7), but it has been argued that lusting after angels is the 
unnatural act intended. Clearly, the Sodom and Gomorrah story, and its parallel about 
Gibeah, cannot be used with any certainty to draw-conclusions about the author(s)’ or Israel's 
view of homosexuality. 


ill. Prohibitions in the Book of Leviticus 


If the narratives studied above give no clear indication of ancient Israel's attitude toward 
homosexuality per se, laws in the Book of Leviticus appear to be quite explicit on the subject. 
At Leviticus 18:22 is the apodictic (second person unconditional) law: 


You shall not lie with a man as with a woman; 
itis an abomination. 


And at 20:13 the same law is stated in casuistic form (if a person does this, then the pun- 
ishment will be that): 


If a man lies with a male as with a woman, 
both of them have committed an abomination; 
they shall be put to death, their blood is upon them. 


Both these laws and the collections in which they are found are part of a large legal 
corpus called the Holiness Code. This code, which continues from chapters 17 through 26 of 
the Book of Leviticus, contains various smaller collections and individual pieces which date 
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from approximately the tenth century B.C. to the sixth century B.C., when it seems to have 
received its final form. These smaller collections consist of legal prescriptions, cultic ordi- 
nances, and moral exhortations, all of which, independently or collectively, probably served 
the purpose of catechetical instruction. 

What gives the code its designation “Holiness Code” among modern interpreters is the 
repeated exhortation, “You shall be holy to me; for | the Lord am holy, and have separated 
you from the peoples, that you should be mine” (see, for example, Leviticus 20:26). Herein 
lies the meaning of the Hebrew word qadosh, to be separated. Israel is implored to be differ- 
ent from the nations around her because the Lord has elected her to "be mine." On the basis 
of this election, Israel's laws are often directed explicitly against the practices of other peo- 
ples. Quite specifically, Israel is commanded to be different from the Egyptians with whom 
she had lived as slaves and from the Canaanites among whom she would be living in the 
Promised Land (see 18:3). Furthermore, these many and varied instructions would apply 
directly to Israel's existence in the land of another people, the Babylonians, among whom 
Israel was exiled in the sixth century B.C., and from whose land the Lord promised deliver- 
ance (26:43-45). This historical context of the code is quite instructive for an understanding of 
the whole. 

Specifically, the literary context for the prohibition against lying "with a male as with a 
woman" (18:22) is a collection of precepts dealing with sexual relations. The first set of prohi- 
bitions (verses 6-18) deals with sexual acts within the extended family, that is, between rela- 
tives and spouses of relatives living in tents or houses in the circle of the grandparents. The 
laws are intended to guard against all forms of promiscuity within this circle. The set of laws 
in verses 19-23 includes a potpourri of forbidden practices; intercourse with a woman in her 
menstrual uncleanness, adultery, child sacrifice (said to be a Canaanite practice), male-to- 
male intercourse, and bestiality. 

Most of the same content is repeated in chapter 20, where either the death penalty, or 
exclusion from the community, or a specific curse is added for certain offenses. Excommuni- 
cation is prescribed for sacrificing children (verses 15), turning to mediums and sorcerers 
(verse 6), sex between brother and sister (verse 17), and intercourse during the woman's 
menstrual period (verse 18). A curse is announced for uncovering the nakedness of one's aunt 
(verses 19-20) or intercourse with one’s sister-in-law (verse 21). The death penalty is issued 
for cursing one's parents (verse 9), adultery (verse 10), incest (verse 12), male-to-male inter- 
course (verse 13), intercourse with one's mother-in-law (verse 14), and bestiality (verses 
16-17). 

That along with such other sexual offenses as adultery, incest, bestiality, and sex with a 
mother-in-law, a homosexual act was to be punished by the community by means of death 
certainly leaves little doubt about the severity of the offense in the minds of the compilers of 
this material. Moreover, that the prohibition occurs twice within three chapters, and in differ- 
ent collections of moral exhortations, indicates that for the priestly collectors of this material 
and for the catechization of youth, homosexual and other offenses were strictly forbidden. 

Since the concern for holiness was related to the separateness of Israel from the sur- 
rounding peoples, it would be instructive to know more about attitudes concerning homosexu- 
ality among the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Hittites, and the Canaanites 
during the Old Testament period. Unfortunately, there is not enough literary evidence to deter- 
mine if homosexual acts were condemned or condoned among Israel's neighbors. In the 
Egyptian myth regarding Horus and Seth, however, there is evidence to suggest that homo- 
sexual abuse was used as a means of imposing humiliation on a conquered foe. Somewhat 
similar is a law in a collection from ancient Assyria, dated in the latter half of the second mil- 
lennium B.C. It states that if a free man has been convicted of lying with a neighbor (male), 
"they shall lie with him (and) turn him into a eunuch" (Ancient Near Eastern Texts, p. 181). 
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Both these illustrations deal with the homosexual act, not as one of agreement between con- 
senting adults, but as the imposition of power and punishment by one man on another. Among 
Hittite laws from the same historical period, homosexual activity is not included in a list of 
offenses which are otherwise similar to those listed in Leviticus 18 and 20. However, to sug- 
gest that homosexuality was condoned on the basis of its elimination here is to base an argu- 
ment on silence — the weakest argument in any discussion. 

On the basis of this evidence, a closer look at the words used in both Leviticus 18 and 20 
leaves us with a lack of clarity about what was intended by the prohibition. One would expect 
the laws to read, "Two men shall not lie together..." or "If two men lie together...." As they 
appear in the passages, the words might refer to the imposition of sex by one man on 
another, and thus refer to the type of behavior mentioned above from the Egyptian myth and 
from the Assyrian law. That the casuistic law in Leviticus 20 continues by stating the death 
penalty for the two males does not lead automatically to the assumption that they were con- 
senting adults, for the laws only three verses later prescribe the death penalty for bestiality for 
both the human and the animal involved (hardly a consenting adult). 

Without solid evidence to help us understand with clarity the prohibition against male-to- 
male sexual intercourse in the Holiness Code, we nevertheless seek to understand why the 
law mentions only males. Perhaps some clues lie in the area of anthropology. First, an expla- 
nation seems to lie in the ancients' understanding of the sanctity of semen. Semen, they 
believed, contained all that was necessary to provide life in the receptacle known as a 
woman's womb. To waste such semen was to waste life—whether the waste be through mas- 
turbation, premature withdrawal (see the sin of Onan at Genesis 38:8-11), bestiality, or homo- 
sexuality. 

A second explanation, derived from the first, is the economical basis of clan structures 
which were predominant in the ancient Mediterranean world. Each clan (or collection of clans, 
known as a tribe) was an independent sociopolitical and economic unit. Part of the responsi- 
bility of each family within the clan was to preserve the continuity of economic functions nec- 
essary for the clan's existence. This responsibility meant that a carpenter needed to have 
sons to whom the trade could be taught and passed on. The same was true of the farmer, the 
merchant, and persons in any other occupational position. In order to meet this responsibility 
to produce enough children, particularly sons, who would survive until adulthood, it was nec- 
essary for the community to forbid any form of sex which admitted no possibility of producing 
children. Thus homosexual acts among males, along with other "wasteful" means, were for- 
bidden. 

Yet it is perhaps above all a theological explanation, not unrelated to the anthropological 
issues, which was determinative for the priests who put together the Holiness Code in the 
sixth century B.C. During that same period, likely also in Babylon, the creation story of Gen- 
esis 1 was composed in its final form. The climactic piece of handiwork in that story was the 
creation of "male and female" in "the image of God" (Genesis 1:27). The first words 
announced to the human pair were the blessing, "Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth....’ 
According to the priestly writer of this material, this blessing given to the male and female 
established a cohumanity which led to the populating of the earth. The lists of nations in Gen- 
esis 10 are the result of this creative blessing. From this perspective, the priestly compilers of 
the Holiness Code viewed homosexual activity among males as contrary to God's designs at 
the time of creation. 

Furthermore, the specific message to the Israelites exiled in Babylon was to employ their 
sexual cohumanity for the production of offspring to ensure that they would not die out as a 
people. The same priestly school which handed down Genesis 1 later provided for their audi- 
ence of exiles the model of the ancient ancestors of Israel, who did multiply exceedingly in the 
land of Egypt and were eventually delivered from that bondage (Exodus 1:1-7). The same 
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advice is given to the exiles in Babylon by the priestly-trained prophet Jeremiah (Jeremiah 
29:6). 

Thus priestly writers of the exilic period have handed down to us Genesis 1, Exodus 
1:1-7, and Jeremiah 29, all of which address the need for Israel to employ sex for the purpose 
of procreation. The creation blessing given to male and female was to result both in the gen- 
eral population of the earth and in the continuation of God’s elect people, even in exile. 
According to these writers, the only sexual activity specifically blessed by God is that between 
male and female, and the purpose of that union is procreation. While the Old Testament else- 
where speaks of the enjoyment of sex apart from procreation (for example, Genesis 2, Song of 
Solomon), the historical situation of the priests might indeed shed some light on our under- 
standing of the prohibitions in Leviticus 18 and 20. Yet, absolute clarity on the meaning of 
those laws remains unattainable. 


IV. Continuing Questions 


Having examined the pertinent passages from the Old Testament, and having searched 
for possible reasons for the prohibition regarding homosexual activity among males, we in the 
church need to go further. Our own theological and ethical perspectives need to include, as 
did those of the biblical period, knowledge about humans and human sexuality from such 
fields as anthropology, biology, psychology, and sociology. We need to consider, for example, 
whether a different understanding of fetal conception, namely, that the male sperm and the 
female egg together create the embryo of a new person, can possibly lead to different judg- 
ments regarding homosexuality. We need also to ask whether the judgment on homosexual 
acts among males in Leviticus needs to be reexamined if homosexuality is as much a biologi- 
cal condition or an orientation as an act of preference or one of imposed punishment and 
humiliation. 

The biblical evidence cannot be ignored; neither can it be twisted to mean something it 
does not say explicitly. Yet in the final analysis the Bible does not relieve us of the awesome 
responsibility to search for theological truth and for pastoral care to all persons. 


Foster R. McCurley, Ph.D. 
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NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES RELATING TO 
HOMOSEXUALITY 


Romans 1:26-27 


The Nature and Purpose of Romans 


It is important for us to ask why Paul wrote to the Romans and how much he may have 
known in detail about this congregation because we must consider whether Paul is address- 
ing an instance of homosexuality or whether he is using the example of homosexuality for 
other purposes. 

For the sake of this discussion, | propose as the working hypothesis that the epistle was 
written by Paul to the Roman congregation, even though he had neither established this con- 
gregation nor visited them.' At least two reasons for writing the epistle are evident. Most obvi- 
ously, Paul intends to visit this congregation on his way to Spain after his trip to Jerusalem 
(15:22-33); this letter serves as a letter of introduction for that visit. Further, | propose that Paul 
was addressing the situation of the Roman congregation insofar as he knew it. | agree with 
W. Wiefel that the Roman congregation had originally consisted of Jewish Christians from the 
synagogue; after the Jews had been expelled from Rome under Claudius (41-54 C.E.), the 
Gentile Christians had taken over the church. After this expulsion had been repealed under 
Nero (54-58 C.E.), the Jewish Christians returned and conflict arose between them and the 
Gentile Christians.? While it is likely that Paul was aware of the composition of the Roman con- 
gregation and the tension which existed within it,? there is no clear evidence that Paul was pri- 
marily addressing one group.* 

Finally, when working with Romans we must be mindful that this is the only extant letter 
of Paul written to a congregation which Paul did not establish (15:25; cf. 2 Corinthians 10:15- 
16). Unlike Paul's passionate appeals to individuals in churches founded by him, Paul's pas- 
sion in Romans turns more to the substance of the argument. Thus some have claimed that 
the argument in Romans is abstracted from his missionary experience. To some degree, this 
argument is justified." However, such abstraction probably is not unrelated to the situation in 
Rome. Unfortunately, it may never be possible to describe with any precision what specific 
details the apostle knew about the-Roman church. 


The Literary and Theological Context 


The larger section in which our text, Romans 1:26-27, appears is intended to describe, 
albeit in a negative way, the theological theme of Romans 1:16-17: 

For | am not ashamed of the gospel: it is the power of God for salvation to every one 

who has faith, to the Jew first and also to the Greek. For in it the righteousness of 

God is revealed through faith for faith; as it is written, "He who through faith is righ- 

teous shall live" (RSV). 
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This larger section, Romans 1:18-3:20, begins with the theological corollary to this theme: 


For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all unrighteousness and wick- 
edness of human beings who by their wickedness suppress the truth. 


This section may be further subdivided into two sections. The first section, 1:19-32, may 
be understood as a charge against pagan idolatry. There are many similarities in argument, 
although there is probably no direct literary dependence, between this argument and the cri- 
tique of idolatry in the Hellenistic-Jewish document, the Wisdom of Solomon 13-15 (Alexan- 
dria, first century B.C.E.). 

Kaesemann further divides Romans 1:19-32 into two subsections: 1:19-21 characterizes 
the guilt of the Gentiles and 1:22-32 indicates God's punishment upon them.® It is within this 
second subsection that the text dealing with homosexuality falls. 


Romans 1:26—27 


In Romans 1:26, two themes are continued which were already begun in verses 23-25: 
the theme that human beings have made an unfaithful and idolatrous "exchange," and that 
because of this God "gave them up" to dishonor. In verse 23 Paul charges that those who 
claim to be wise have become fools and "exchanged the truth about God for a lie and wor- 
shiped and served the creature rather than the Creator (te ktisei para ton ktisanta), who is 
blessed forever." As a result of these exchanges, God "gave them up in the lusts of their 
hearts to impurity, to the dishonoring of their bodies among themselves" (1:24). In verses 
26-27, this theme continues: 


For this reason God gave them up to dishonorable passions. Their women 
exchanged natural relations for unnatural (para physin), and the men likewise gave 
up natural relations with women and were consumed with passion for one another, 
men committing shameless acts with men and receiving in their own persons the due 
penalty for their error (RSV). 


The themes of "exchanging" and "giving up" are clearly interrelated. In the worship of 
idols (1:23) and the confusion of creation and the one who created it (1:25; cf. 1:20; 8:39), the 
Gentile idolaters have exchanged the truth about God for a lie. R. Pesch notes that the first two 
"exchanges" lead to a decisive third; both women and men have exchanged natural sexual 
relationships (ten physiken chresin —literally, "the natural use" or "usefulness") for those 
beyond or beside nature (para physin) because God gave them up to dishonorable passions.’ 

Before we turn to the description of these relationships beyond nature, we must clarify 
what is meant by the phrase "God gave them up." Two interpretations of the verb "gave up" 
(paredoken —aorist, active, indicative, third person singular of paradidomi) have emerged, a 
literal interpretation and an idiomatic interpretation. In the literal interpretation, the verb 
signifies the direct action of God upon the unfaithful. As we shall see below, this verb may be 
translated in many different ways, and in this case the verb may better be translated as 
"deliver" or "hand over." Thus God has given the idolatrous people over to the just rewards 
of their unbelief.? The twofold exchange of unfaith results in the third exchange imposed by 
God, namely, the exchange of natural sexual relations for those beyond nature. In other 
words, the punishment theologically fits the crime. 

The idiomatic interpretation, on the other hand, translates this verb to mean "abandon;" 
because of the twofold exchange God has abandoned the unfaithful and they have fallen vic- 
tim to their own evil desires.? 

When one looks at the use of the verb paradidomi in the New Testament, and specifically 
in the letters of Paul, one rarely finds it used as an idiom. By far its most common use is to 
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express the movement of a person or thing from one place to another, following the literal 
meaning of this compound verb, "to give beside." Paul uses this verb to indicate that he has 
passed on a tradition which he has received (1 Corinthians 11:2, 23; 15:3; cf. Mark 7:3; Luke 
1:2; Acts 16:4; Romans 6:17; 2 Peter 2:21). In the tradition of the institution of the Lord's Sup- 
per, this verb is translated “betrayed” (1 Corinthians 11:23; cf. Mark 14:21 par), that is, 
"handed over" (cf. Mark 9:31). This verb is also used to describe the death of Jesus as a 
"handing over" [to the power of death?] (Romans 4:25; Galatians 2:20); this saying may not 
have originated with Paul but may have already been found in traditional material. Finally, this 
verb is used to describe the deliverance of the kingdom to the Father after every apocalyptic 
power is destroyed (1 Corinthians 15:24) and the judgment to be pronounced with regard to 
the man who had sexual intercourse with his stepmother: “...you are to deliver such a one to 
Satan..." (1 Corinthians 5:5). While this look at the verb paradidomi in the New Testament is 
not exhaustive, it should be sufficient to demonstrate that it is used by Paul in a literal, not idi- 
omatic, sense.’ 

If this argument is correct, then Romans 1:26 (cf. 1:24, 28) describes God's actions upon 
the unfaithful. It is not that God abandoned them to their own dishonorable passions, but that 
God delivered them over to dishonorable passions. Since in 1:18 Paul writes, "For the wrath of 
God is revealed from heaven against all unrighteousness and wickedness of human beings 
who by their wickedness suppress the truth," it is probable that in 1:26 Paul is describing one 
way in which that apocalyptic wrath has already been demonstrated in the judgment of God 
upon the unfaithful. Thus God's delivering these people to dishonorable passions is not the 
cause of God's wrath, but the result of it; God becomes the hidden judge, striking the faithful 
with corruption (cf. Wisdom of Solomon 14:30-31)." 

Seeing that verses 26-27 describe God's punishment for unfaithfulness, we must now ask 
what form that punishment takes. : 

As we noted above, this punishment is the third exchange; women exchange their natural 
relations for those beyond nature. Similarly, men (homoios) gave up (aphentes) their natural 
relations with women and were consumed with passion for one another, thereby receiving 
among themselves that which was necessary for their error (1:26-27). 

Let us first examine the statement about males. These are clearly homosexual acts, and 
these acts are the punishment for their error, the error of unfaithfulness (cf. Wisdom of Solo- 
mon 12:24). The error consists in confusing creation and Creator; exchanging the truth about 
God for a lie results in the perversion of the created order of sexual relationships." That this 
perversion is described as homosexuality may reflect the typical Jewish disgust with this prac- 
tice, a practice associated with the worst elements of Hellenistic culture.'? Since Paul knows 
little of the Roman congregation, we cannot draw the inference that Paul actually knew of 
instances of homosexuality there. 

The reference to women is striking on two counts. First, it is surprising that there is a ref- 
erence to women at all; apart from this text, there is no reference to female homosexuality in 
the Bible. Reference to female homosexuality is also rare in both Greco-Roman and Jewish 
literature. Scroggs hints that Paul may be dependent on an earlier tradition, but even if that is 
true, there is still no explanation about the inclusion of female homosexuality. It is possible 
that female homosexuality was included to indicate that the "false world is lived in equally by 
women as well as men.” 

Second, the description indicates that the punishment placed upon the women is that they 
exchanged natural sexual relations for those para physin, translated in the RSV as "against 
nature." According to Scroggs, this is the most common charge against pederasty in Greco- 
Roman literature.'* Scroggs further posits that the phrase para physin may not refer to lesbi- 
anism at all, but to the use of artificial phalli to stimulate oneself. He concludes, however, that 
this is unlikely because of the clear reference to male homosexuality which follows.'* 
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Kaesemann notes that Paul does not share the underlying ideal of nature found in the 
Stoic phrases physikos and para physin, because nature is neither detached from nor identi- 
fied with God for Paul." What is being discussed here is not a “natural norm" which is broken 
by homosexuality, but the punishment imposed on those who reject the Lord of the cosmos. 
This is clearly evident from Romans 11:24, where we find the only other use of the phrase 
para physin in Romans. In that verse, Paul writes metaphorically of grafting branches from the 
wild olive tree (the Gentiles) to the cultivated olive tree (Israel), an act contrary to nature. As 
the Lord of nature, God may violate the laws of nature to include both Israel and the Gentiles 
in his kingdom. 

Romans 1:26-27 is not an argument against the "morality" of homosexuality; homosexual- 
ity is not an ethical sin which is punished by divine wrath. The error which brings on the wrath 
of God is unfaith, the exchange of the truth about God for a lie. Homosexuality is rather the 
punishment of the unfaithful for their theological error by the hidden judge; it is imposed upon 
the unfaithful as the due punishment for their unfaithful exchange. Thus this text must not be 
read as a moral indictment against homosexuality, but as a theological indictment against 
unfaith. 

Finally, several scholars have argued that what Paul is discussing here is not true homo- 
sexuality, but the commission of homosexual acts by heterosexuals; therefore this passage 
has nothing to do with true homosexual relationships, and does not condemn homosexual 
love.'? However, we must be very careful not to minimize the impact of this text by tempering 
the theological judgment against unfaith with a psychological understanding of homosexuality. 
Clearly Paul did not make the distinctions about homosexuals that some make today, nor did 
his contemporaries. For Paul the wrath of God is revealed against all unrighteousness; that 
wrath is not softened by advances in the social sciences. Romans 1:26-27 is not a condemna- 
tion of heterosexuals who violate their true sexuality; it is Paul's description of God's just pun- 
ishment of those who exchange the truth about God for a lie. 

Paul continues the theme of God's just punishment in 1:28—32. Whereas in 1:26-27 Paul 
discusses the effect of God's judgment on interpersonal relationships, in 1:28—32 Paul 
describes the effect of God's hidden judgment upon all of society. Unlike the former verses, 
where the judgment consists in inflicting an "exchange" upon those who exchange the truth 
about God for a lie, in the latter verses “God handed them over” (1:28)? to an “undiscerning 
mind" (RSV: "base mind") because "they did not discern (RSV: "see fit") to have God in 
knowledge." Again, the punishment theologically fits the crime: for their unfaithfulness in not 
discerning God, God's judgment upon them was an undiscerning mind which lead to the 
destruction of the fundamental structures of society. 

Since the translation of verses 28-32 in the RSV does not adequately present this picture 
of God's hidden judgment, | have prepared my own translation to aid us in seeing this point. 


(28) And since they did not discern to have God in knowledge, God handed them over 
to an undiscerning mind to do the things which are not proper; (29) so that [they] 
have been filled with all unrighteousness, evil, greed, malice; [they are] full of envy, 
murder, strife, guile, malignity (or craftiness), gossip; (30) [they are] slanderous, god- 
haters, insolent (or violent), arrogant, boasters, inventors of evil, disobedient to par- 
ents, (31) foolish, faithless (covenant-breaking), unloving, unmerciful. Whoever knows 
the decree (judgment) of God [knows] that the ones who do such things are worthy of 
death; not only the ones who do such things, but also the ones who approve (sympa- 
thize with) the ones who do such things [are worthy of death]. 


For the purposes of our study. this last passage is important to consider because it shows 


that homosexuality is not the only punishment of God upon unfaith. God's judgment upon 
unfaith extends into every area of human relationships where this unfaith is present. We 
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therefore agree with Kaesemann's evaluation: "[l]n its cosmic scope [the manifestation of the 
wrath of God] anticipates the eschatologically public character of the last judgment.”° 


1 Corinthians 6:9-11 


The Nature and Purpose of 1 Corinthians 


Unlike the problem discussed above about the nature and purpose of Romans, the nature 
and purpose of 1 Corinthians is clear. In Acts 18:1—11, Luke presents his picture of Paul's first 
visit to Corinth during the second missionary journey. After Paul departed from Corinth he 
kept up active communications with them which included both messages carried by individ- 
uals and lively correspondence. The letter identified in the New Testament as 1 Corinthians is 
really misnamed. In 1 Corinthians 5:9 Paul refers to a previous letter, so that this letter is at 
least his second to the congregation. The canonical 2 Corinthians contains portions of perhaps 
five different letters, so that there is evidence for at least seven letters from Paul to this con- 
gregation. 

The impetus for the writing of 1 Corinthians comes from at least two sources. The first 
impetus is that Paul has heard reports from others about problems within the congregation. 
Chloe's people have reported that there is quarreling among church members (1:1) such that 
the church is split up into factions aligned with individuals: Paul, Apollos, Cephas (Peter), and 
Christ (1:12; 3:4, 22). Paul has also heard that there is a man sleeping with his stepmother 
(5:1), apparently to the consternation of some of the congregants. In addition, some of the 
members of the church have written to Paul to seek his apostolic direction concerning ques- 
tions which have arisen —questions concerning marriage (7:1), food offered to idols (8:1), and 
divisions caused by spiritual gifts (or people) (12:1). Paul responds to these matters as well 
in the letter (e.g., 5:1—5; 6:1—8; 7, 8-10). 


The Literary and Theological Context 


The verse which some have used to develop a biblical understanding of homosexuality, 

1 Corinthians 6:9, is found in the larger context of Paul's response to the problems about 
which he has heard. A brief overview of this section may serve to help us focus more specifi- 
cally on this verse. 

1 Corinthians 5:1—5 tells of a man who presumably has married his stepmother after his 
father's death. Paul is surprised at the tolerance the community exhibits by allowing this to 
continue and demands that he, and others like him, be removed from the congregation and 
handed over to Satan. The consequence of his continued presence is that the Spirit ("his" in 
the RSV is not present in the Greek) might be saved on the last day. 

1 Corinthians 5:6-8 confirms this. If the leaven is allowed to continue in the congregation, 
the whole congregation will be corrupted. 

1 Corinthians 5:9-13 demonstrates that Paul is not concerned with the behavior of the 
whole society, but with the behavior of Christians. In his previous letter Paul counseled not to 
associate with a "brother," i.e., a member of the church, who commits the acts described in 
the list. Paul does not judge those outside. God will. 

1 Corinthians 6:1—8 encourages the members of the church not to settle their disputes 
before non-Christian magistrates, but to try to develop a means of settling them among them- 
selves. Further, the mere presence of such disputes is a defeat for the church. 

1 Corinthians 6:9-11 is a list of vices surrounded by the charge that people who commit 
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these acts will not inherit the kingdom of God. Paul claims that some of the Corinthians did 
these things, but reminds them that they were washed, sanctified, and justified, i.e., baptized, 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and the Spirit of God, and therefore such behavior is 
expected to cease. 

1 Corinthians 6:12-20 indicates that, under the slogan “All things are lawful," some of the 
Corinthians believed that what they did in and with the body, including sexual intercourse with 
prostitutes, was legitimate. Paul reminds the Corinthians that the body is not the same as the 
belly or food, because the body is destined for the resurrection. The one who unites with a 
prostitute becomes one body with her; but the one who unites with the Lord becomes one 
spirit with the Lord. He concludes by asserting that your (plural) body is the temple of the 
Lord; God must be glorified God in the body (cf. 3:16). 


1 Corinthians 6:9—11 


Paul introduces this section with the phrase, "Do you not know...," a phrase he employs 
to call to the reader's mind something that the reader ought to know (1 Corinthians 5:6; 6:2, 15, 
16, 19; cf. Romans 6:3; 7:1). The apostle is not issuing a new teaching; he is appealing to 
something the Corinthians have already heard. 

Verses 9-10 consist in a catalogue of vices introduced and concluded by the phrase "the 
unrighteous [or the members of the list] will not inherit the kingdom of God." We shall look 
first at the significance of this inclusio, then consider the elements of the list, particularly those 
relevant to our study. 

The phrase "such and such shall not inherit the kingdom of God" clearly points to future 
apocalyptic judgment. In 1 Corinthians 15:50, Paul asserts that "flesh and blood will not inherit 
the kingdom of God” in the context of his discussion of God's future events. In Galatians 5:21, 
following another list of vices under the rubric of "the works of the flesh," Paul warns that peo- 
ple who do such things will not inherit the kingdom of God. This list is set in contrast to a list 
which identifies the “fruit of the Spirit” (Galatians 5:22—24).? In each of these cases the pro- 
nouncement is preceded by a list of evildoers who will not inherit the kingdom of God. J. 
Gager believes that this saying had its origins in the rabbinic discussion about heretics (m. 
Sanhedrin 10:1—4; Pirge Aboth 3:16).?^* In 1 Corinthians 6:9-10 Paul is making the same kind of 
argument.?° 

We must be careful, however, not to infer from this list that Paul is composing, or reciting, 
a general code of morality. As we noted above, Paul’s clear concern is for the behavior of the 
Christians, not of society as a whole (6:11). In 1 Corinthians 6:9-11, even though Paul is using 
a catalogue of vices like that found among the Stoics, he is not appealing to common morality, 
but to baptism. In baptism the Christians were seized by Christ and placed under Christ's 
lordship (Romans 6:1—14). While it is not clear whether all or some of the items on the list 
were committed by some of the Corinthians, it is clear that the three verbs in the aorist in the 
second half of the verse, "you were...," mean that after baptism these activities are no longer 
expected of Christians.”° 

Our interest in this text as it relates to homosexuality compels us to examine more 
closely two items in this list: malakos and arsenokoites.?' These two words appear only in the 
last of the three interrelated catalogues of vices found in 1 Corinthians 5 and 6. The following 
chart gives an overview of the elements of these lists: 
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CATALOGUES OF VICES IN 1 CORINTHIANS 5 AND 6 
Place in each list 
1 Cor 5:10 1 Cor 5:11 1 Cor 6:9-11 


pornos (immoral) 1 
pleonektes (greedy) 2 
harpax (robber) 3 
eidololatres (idolater) 4 
loidoros (reviler) 

methusos (drunkard) 

moichos (adulterer) 

malakos 

arsenokoites 

kleptes (thieves) 
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As one can see from this chart, the chief element in each list is the pornos. The words 
with which we are concerned occur only in the last list. Although one may argue that Paul is 
using a shorter list and expanding it, it seems more plausible that Paul has the longer list in 
mind and gives the abbreviated forms of it in 5:10 and 5:11. Compared to the typical lists in 
Hellenistic literature, the brevity of the lists in 1 Corinthians 5:10 and 11 would not suggest a 
unit lengthy enough to count.” 

Since it is very likely that Paul is using a list from another source, we need not assume 
that every item on the list refers to the immediate situation; a list used for one purpase may 
reasonably contain irrelevant elements. If we decide that the words malakos and arsenokoites 
refer to homosexuality, we need not infer that Paul was addressing an instance of homosexu- 
ality at Corinth, especially since homosexuality is not mentioned anywhere else in 1 Corin- 
thians. 

While most English translations associate these words with homosexuality," and many 
commentators on 1 Corinthians interpret these words to mean the passive and active partners 
in a homosexual act," such an interpretation is not self-evident. 

The word malakos literally means "soft" and came to mean "morally weak," "lacking in 
self-control." ^ By extension the word was used to mean “effeminate” and associated with 
homosexuality (Dionys Hal., 7, 2, 4; Dio Chrys., 49 [66], 25)," but was not used as a technical 
term for homosexuality.” Scroggs argues that the words refer to homosexual "call boys.””” 

Arsenokoites is a word that does not appear in Greek literature before Paul. This word, 
which literally means “a male lying," could mean either “lying [with] a male" or "[one who] 
lies [with a] male." In either case there is no direct indication as to who the male's sexual 
partner is, and hence no clear reference to homosexuality. Scroggs suggests that this word 
originated in Hellenistic Judaism as the Greek translation of the Hebrew mishav zakur, lying 
with a male." Taken with malakos, Scroggs views this as a reference to homosexual prostitu- 
tion, in which the younger partner, the malakos, is exploited by the arsenokoites.?" Boswell 
defines arsenokoites as a male prostitute, but does not believe that the word connotes homo- 
sexuality.?? 

An interesting use of these two words is found in the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians 
(5:3). In the context of encouraging young men to be "blameless in all things," including mat- 
ters of sexual relationships, Polycarp uses an abbreviated form of the list in 1 Corinthians 6:9- 
10 containing only three elements: the sexually impure and the two words we are discussing 
here. There is no way to tell from the larger context whether Polycarp is contrasting hetero- 
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sexual and homosexual forms of impurity, or whether he understands all three words to refer 
to heterosexual acts.?? Nowhere else in the epistle does Polycarp mention homosexuality. 

We may not, therefore, take 1 Corinthians 6:9 as a clear reference to homosexuality; nor 
may we Say with certainty that this phrase does not refer to homosexuality. We may say, how- 
ever, that Paul is not focusing on homosexuality here and we may not make these two elusive 
words the focus of Paul’s thought. His concern is that the Corinthians not behave in a way 
which will drive away the Spirit and cost them the inheritance of the kingdom of God. Further, 
the appeal is not to morality but to baptism. It is by their baptism that the Corinthians know 
that Jesus Christ is their Lord and that their fellowship is the temple of the Holy Spirit. If we 
may presume that Paul asserts that Christians after their baptism will not act like the people 
mentioned in the list, then this can only be understood as the effect of God's action for them, 
not their righteous action for God. 


1 Timothy 1:10 


The Nature and Purpose of 1 Timothy 


This epistle purports to be a personal letter from Paul to Timothy (1:1—2). Timothy is in 
Ephesus and Paul has gone on to Macedonia (1:3). In this letter Paul is instructing Timothy to 
guard against people who have been teaching false doctrine (1:3—7), the most notable of 
whom are Hymenaeus and Alexander (1:20). Timothy is able to do this because he has been 
entrusted with the proper teaching (1:18; cf. 4:6; 6:20-21). Although Paul intends to return to 
Ephesus soon, Paul is writing this letter so that Timothy may know how to instruct the mem- 
bers to behave if he is delayed (3:14—16). 

Modern critical scholarship has challenged the Pauline authorship of this epistle. Five 
basic reasons have been offered for this challenge. First, the language and style of this letter 
are very different from the genuine epistles. While it has been suggested that Paul dictated 
this letter to a scribe (amanuensis) who wrote in his own style, this suggestion is not sufficient 
to explain the other problems with Pauline authorship. Second, the presupposed historical sit- 
uation of the Pastorals (1 and 2 Timothy, Titus) does not fit with what is known either from the 
genuine epistles or from Acts. In the reference to Paul's trip from Ephesus to Macedonia (Acts 
20:1; cf. 19:21), there is no mention of leaving Timothy behind in Ephesus; Timothy has gone 
ahead to Macedonia. When Paul returned to Ephesus, Timothy was accompanying him on his 
journey there (Acts 20:16). The situation of 1 Timothy, therefore, must have occurred after 
Paul's Roman imprisonment in Acts 28, but we have no evidence for this period in the New 
Testament.*° 

Third, the opposition to the false teachers is not refuted by the preaching of Christ but by 
confrontation with the traditional teaching from which the false teachers have fallen away. 
Fourth, 1 Timothy presupposes a highly developed church structure not found in the genuine 
letters. Finally, the theology of 1 Timothy identifies faith as a body of doctrine, not a relation- 
ship between God and the believer.“ 

For these reasons we must assert that 1 Timothy was not written by Paul, but by someone 
who may have known Paul; the epistle was written in Paul’s name to give weight to its con- 
tents. The purpose of the epistle was to stave off false teaching with correct doctrine. The 
epistle was most likely written after the turn of the second century, when church structure 
became more defined and faith identified with doctrine.*? 
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The Literary and Theological Context 


The impetus for this section is that certain persons have been teaching in a manner con- 
trary to the established doctrine of the church; this false teaching consists in "myths and end- 
less genealogies which promote speculations rather than the divine training that is in faith" 
(1:4- RSV). 

"Paul's" aim is to revive the correct teaching of the law, which is "not laid down for the 
just but for the lawless and disobedient..." (1:9). Then follows the list of people who do not act 
according to sound doctrine, for whom the law also applies. Included in this list are the 
arsenokoitais, the dative plural form of the word we have already seen in 1 Corinthians 6:9. In 
the RSV this word is translated "sodomites." 

Unlike 1 Corinthians 6:9, where the arsenokoites is included in the list of those who will 
not inherit the kingdom of God, here the concern is with correct teaching identified by correct 
behavior. The concern is obedience to the law and sound doctrine; those who violate this doc- 
trine are in need of restraint and proper teaching. 


1 Timothy 1:10 


Our evaluation of the relevance of this verse to the issue of homosexuality again 
depends on translation. Since we have already reviewed the possible meanings of the word 
arsenokoites,? we need not repeat that discussion. 

Scroggs argues that the three successive words "immoral persons" (pornois), 
"arsenokoitais," and "kidnappers" (andrapodistais) constitute a unit of meaning. If 
andrapodistais may be understood as "slave dealers," people who enslave young bóys for the 
purpose of sexual exploitation, then the three words refer to the male who desires pederasty, 
the boy who serves him, and the slave dealer who has entrapped the boy. Thus Scroggs con- 
cludes that 1 Timothy is condemning a particularly exploitative form of pederastic prostitu- 
tion.^^ 

Again we must recognize a plausible solution. However, since the word arsenokoités is 
difficult to define, we cannot take this suggestion as conclusive. The literal meaning of this 
word may be "one who lies with a male," and therefore it may refer to a female. In other 
words, we must recognize the possibility of a reference to homosexuality but not claim that 
this interpretation is certain. 

What is important to note here, however, is that the author of 1 Timothy has a definite 
understanding of morality which can be described as sound doctrine. Unlike the genuine letter 
of Paul, where the [possible] references to homosexuality stem from unfaith, in 1 Timothy this 
practice may be a matter of false doctrine. 


Jude 7 and 2 Peter 2:6 


The Nature and Purpose of Jude and 2 Peter 


Jude and 2 Peter 2 will here be considered together because it has long been recognized 
that there is literary dependence between them. Both of these writings are pseudonomous; 
Jude is purported to have been written by Jude, the brother of James (1:1), presumably the 
brother of the Lord. Of course, 2 Peter is presumed to have been written by the disciple of 
Jesus, Peter. 
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The purpose of Jude is to fight against libertine, gnostic, false teachers. While it is not 
possible to associate these people with any of the more fully developed gnostic systems of the 
second century, they considered themselves spiritual (oneumatiko/) beings untouched by the 
flesh. The author's defense is an appeal to faith as a body of doctrine (3, 20).*° 

The author of Jude was most likely a Jewish Christian at the end of the first century who 
knew Jewish apocalyptic writings" as well as the Jewish Legend (9, 11). Since the Greek is 
highly developed, it is unlikely that the author is a Galilean. The author points to the "faith 
which was once delivered to the saints" (3) and uses quotes in a manner similar to late Jew- 
ish and primitive Christian prophecy concerning false teachers at the end-time (14f., 17). It is 
not possible to fix the place of composition with precision.^ 

2 Peter is written in the form of a testament by Peter in light of his impending death 
(1:13ff.). However, it is unlikely that Peter is the author of the work. Kuemmel cites several rea- 
sons for this assessment. First, the literary dependence of 2 Peter on Jude points to a late 
date. Second, 2 Peter is strongly influenced by Hellenistic thought. Third, one of the main inter- 
ests of this book is to oppose the denial of the Christian expectation of the parousia (1:12ff.; 
3:3ff.). Finally, this writer was aware of a collection of Paul's epistles (3:16), which indicates a 
date later than the presumed date of the martyrdom of Peter.^? 

The purpose of 2 Peter is to admonish the church to be steadfast and to warn against 
those who would deceive them. Chapters 1 and 3 discuss the first theme and chapter 2 
discusses the second.^? 

There is a close literary relationship between Jude and 2 Peter. Most scholars believe 
that 2 Peter is dependent on Jude"; however, Reicke believes that both derive from a common 
tradition.*' The parallelism of these two works may be seen in the following chart:?? 


Jude 2 Peter 
2 1:2 
d is) 
5a he 
5b—19 2:1-3:3 
24 3:14 


Jude 7 and 2 Peter 2:6 


Since both of these verses are interrelated, let us consider them together: 


Jude 7...just as Sodom and Gomorrah and the surrounding cities, which likewise 
acted immorally and indulged in unnatural lust, serve as an example by undergoing 
a punishment of eternal fire (RSV). 


2 Peter 2:6...if by turning the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah to ashes [God] con- 
demned them to extinction and made them an example to those who were to be 
ungodly...(RSV) 


Both of these verses clearly point to the immoral people of Sodom and Gomorrah as 
examples of those who have received divine judgment. Our evaluation of these verses with 
regard to homosexuality depends on our interpretation of the story of the destruction of these 
two cities. The saying in Jude, however, seems to identify the “sin” of Sodom and Gomorrah 
as homosexuality: they acted immorally and went after other flesh. The main point of both 
passages, however, is to present examples of God’s destruction of people who did not believe 
(Jude 5) or who taught heresy (2 Peter 2:1-3). 


Christian D. von Dehsen 
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THE BIOLOGICAL BASIS FOR 
HUMAN SEXUALIT Y* 


Attempts to ascertain specific behaviors from physiology are fraught with difficulty. 
Behaviors in the human context are complicated by many factors, not the least of which is 
learning, and that from an early age. Since human experimentation is justifiably not feasible, 
the sexual behavior of other animals and the modification of that behavior by experimentation, 
as well as by the observation of anomalies within the human condition, must be the source of 
our understanding. While constant care must be taken to separate what is fact from what is 
suspected from the facts, and while it is a quantum leap from one species of the animal king- 
dom to another species, much has been learned, and can be said, concerning the biological 
basis of human sexuality. 

Looking first at the role that sexuality plays in the natural state, one is led to conclude that 
sexuality enhances diversity, and diversity in turn enhances survival of the species. In the 
course of sexual evolution, a two-sex system was created. Each sex provides a special func- 
tion. The female bears and nourishes. The male induces the reproductive process. The male 
accomplishes his function through high energy expenditure with which he is endowed. The 
male is empowered to attract ("charm") the female (commonly many) and to drive off (“con- 
quer") the lesser male (often many). Thus, at any given point in time, the genetic material best 
adapted to that environment is passed through numerous females to the next generation, 
thereby enhancing the species' survival, barring environmental cataclysm. 

In any two-sex system, a mechanism must also exist which will bring together the 
gametes (germ cells). This, of course, indeed occurs, and the higher one progresses up the 
phylogenetic scale, the more intricate the interaction of the sexes becomes. Amongst the 
insects, moths excrete pheromones that attract one sex to the other, and male fireflies are 
attracted to females by the flashing of their lights. 

The coral reef fish, a cleaner fish that eats parasites, is a territorial creature. There is one 
male with between three and six females in a given area. The females are rated alpha, beta, 
and gamma, according to their aggressive behavior. If the male fish is removed, approxi- 
mately two days later the alpha female takes on the male behavior. Four days later she 
becomes a functional male, and three weeks later produces sperm. If the male fish is returned 
to the territory, the "new" male reverts again to being the most aggressive female. These are 
hermaphroditic fish wherein the most aggressive fish fulfills the male function in reproduction. 

At the time for reproduction, the male ringtail dove courts the female by strutting, cooing, 
and bowing before her. The female's oviduct enlarges in the presence of the male, and the 
male's crop enlarges in the presence of the female. Together they build a nest, and seven to 
nine days after copulation, two eggs are laid. Both parents sit upon the nest, and both crop 
feed the young once they are hatched. Should the male be castrated, there would be no court- 
ing, no nest building, no enlargement of the male's crop in the presence of the female, and no 
enlargement of the female's oviduct in the presence of the male. If the same castrated male is 


"The scholarship of this paper reflects the work of the people listed in the bibliography. 
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administered testosterone (male hormone), the male’s crop will again enlarge in the presence 
of the female and the female’s oviduct will also enlarge in the presence of the male. 

In humans it has been noted that women living in women’s dormitories develop synchro- 
nous menstrual cycles. It is also known that women who begin dating inen experience short- 
ened menstrual cycles, and that dating enhances academic status (grades improve). Males 
experience a depression of testosterone in the presence of other males, while testosterone 
levels rise in the presence of females. Testosterone levels are increased with sexual activity, 
both real and fantasized. (An ornithologist who moved to an island in the summer to observe 
birds weighed the hair he removed from his face after each shaving. He noted that, as the 
time neared for him to return to his wife, his beard grew faster.) The presence of androgen 
(another male hormone) enhances libido in both sexes, but does not change the direction 
toward which it is intended. 

Mechanisms for population control (birth control) have also been noted in nature. Many 
birds are territorial. The territory that the male carves out for himself depends on food supply. 
If supply is sparse, the territorial area will be large, thereby reducing the number of family 
units that nest. If the food supply is abundant, the territorial area will be relatively small, pro- 
viding additional areas for nesting. Thus food supply modulates reproduction amongst birds. 

In the presence of the odor of a familiar male mouse, the female enters into estrus, copu- 
lation occurs, and reproduction ensues. However, the odor of a strange male makes nidation 
(implantation of a fertilized ovum) less likely. Overcrowding amongst the rodents reduces 
reproduction. 

The most primitive human culture which has been studied for more than twenty years is 
that of the Kalahari Bushmen. Initially, they lived in groups of 30 to 50 individuals. The males 
hunted, the females gathered, and whoever was at home looked after the children. The 
females were lean. They developed their secondary sexual characteristics relatively late, at 
about age 17 or 18. Menarche was also late, and during the first year following menarche they 
did not experience ovulation. Following childbirth, infants were breastfed for up to three years. 
The growth of the population was approximately one half percent per year. Over the past l 
twenty years, the Kalahari Bushmen have begun to settle near the Bantu farmers. They now 
live in larger groups and have grown fatter. Amongst the women, menarche has an earlier 
onset, and they wean their offspring earlier. The population growth rate amongst the Bushmen 
has increased rapidly. The disease rate has also increased, and the mortality rate from dis- 
ease has markedly increased. 

Within the human condition, there are several unlearned responses to physiologic cir- 
cumstances. Under the influence of fatigue, the individual will sleep; thirst, drink (if fluid is 
available; and if not, fluid-containing foods will be chewed); hunger, eat (if foodstuffs are avail- 
able; and if not, perhaps anything that is available will be eaten); and sexual urges, respond. 
The first three examples are all essential to self survival. It is during sleep that the body 
restores itself. It is through the intake of fluid that hydration and electrolyte balance are main- 
tained, along with the elimination of certain wastes. The consumption of foods is essential for 
the production of energy and for supplying the body with appropriate building blocks. It is 
somewhat ironic that these most self-serving activities are done openly while sexual expres- 
sion, which is essential only to the survival of the species, at least until recently has remained 
among the most private, if not outright secret, of activities. 

If, then, in a two-sex system, reproduction is to occur at all, these gametes must be 
brought together. Below the level of primates, all sex-related behavior is directed towards 
reproduction (note the example of the coral reef fish and the ringtail dove). Among the guinea 
pigs, the female will present herself to the male (lordosis), the male nuzzles the female, 
mounts, develops an erection, penetrates, and ejaculates. This is the extent of their sexual 
behavior. Evidence that this behavior had a physiologic basis, probably dating from antenatal 
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time, was suggested by experimentation done on guinea pigs. Some pregnant guinea pigs 
were treated with an androgen blocker (cyproterone acetate) and their progeny were 
observed. When the males achieved adulthood, they did not behave as typical males, but 
rather presented themselves to other males for mounting. In other experiments where the 
pregnant animal was exposed to androgens, the females, on achieving adulthood, mounted 
other females. Studies on these animals found inappropriate gender behavior. This suggests 
that something organizational within the central nervous system (brain) might have occurred. 

At the level of the primates, more and more sex-related behavior is expressed in a man- 
ner unrelated to reproduction. The male rhesus monkey is more aggressive than the female, 
and has been noted to initiate rough-and-tumble play more frequently, engage in such play for 
longer periods of time, and retreat from threatening circumstances less frequently. When 
experiments similar to those with the guinea pig are carried out, that is, the use of cyproter- 
one acetate or castration of male fetuses, behavior in the male monkeys after birth is inappro- 
priate for gender. That is, the males do not engage in rough and tumble play, do not initiate it, 
and will retreat from threats as the females do. However, when the fetuses of the rhesus mon- 
keys are virilized with androgens, following birth the female monkeys behave like their male 
counterparts, engaging in and initiating rough-and-tumble play and standing up to threats. 
Again, hormonal studies indicated no abnormalities, nor did treatment with hormones induce 
gender appropriate behavior. This again, on the primate level, suggests an aberrant central 
nervous system organization. This organization (sexing of the brain), once accomplished at a 
critical stage of development, cannot later be altered, nor can it be influenced in a gender 
appropriate environment once that environment is restored. 

While similar types of experimentation can never be carried out with humans, there are 
several human conditions which have been well studied that indicate much and suggest even 
more concerning the physiologic basis of sexual expression. For sexual behavior it is impor- 
tant to understand the biology of sexual development, often best demonstrated by conditions 
wherein the process has gone awry. Within the human, the nucleus of cells is composed of 23 
pairs of chromosomes—22 autosomal chromosomes and a single pair of sex chromosomes. 
Though all chromosomes have some variation of the shape of the letter X, the female pair of 
sex chromosomes is designated XX and the male pair of sex chromosomes XY, for one of the 
male chromosomes is a very small chromosome in the shape of the letter Y rather than that 
of a typical X. If one is ever to be a typical male, he must have a Y chromosome, for it is the Y 
chromosome that induces the formation of the testicle. Along the course of the Y chromosome 
is a collection of genes that produce H-Y antigen, which induces the formation of the testicle. 
The testicle forms around the seventh week of gestation. With the differentiation of the testicle, 
the Sertoli cells secrete a substance that inhibits the formation of a female reproductive sys- 
tem. From time to time the Sertoli cells either fail to produce such a substance or secrete a 
substance which is ineffective, so that within some males at the time of operation for hernias, 
small uteri and tubes have been found (a truly rare finding). However, no ovaries have been 
found, since the presence of an ovary or a testicle is dependent entirely on the presence of 
the second sex chromosome (the second X in the female or the Y in the male). 

Approximately one in every 5,000 births results in an individual who has only one sex 
chromosome, an X. That is, instead of 46 chromosomes, the individual has but 45, and is 
missing a sex chromosome. These individuals, from the time of birth until adulthood, appear 
to be female. They are raised as females and behave in a culturally typical female pattern; 
however, they do not menstruate. Usually they come to the attention of the physician in their 
late teens. On examination they are short of stature, have webbed necks, and from time to 
time exhibit other anomalous conditions. They do have small vaginas, infantile uteri and Fallo- 
pian tubes, but they possess no ovaries. From these observations, two things are evident. If 
one is to have a gonad (ovary or testicle), a second sex chromosome is imperative. If one is to 
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be a male, it is imperative that the second sex chromosome be a Y chromosome. 

The Kleinfelder syndrome occurs in an individual who appears in all respects to be male. 
He is tall, his arms are a bit long for his body, he is mentally retarded and sterile. He has a 
typical male reproductive system, but genetically he has 47 chromosomes, that is, three sex 
chromosomes, an XXY. Despite the fact that he has the typical female genetic makeup of XX, 
the Y chromosome produces the testicle, which in turn suppresses the female reproductive 
system. Thus the individual has all the appearances of a typical male, however infertile. 

Another variation of sex chromosomal anomaly is the XYY individual. Aggressiveness is 
a typical male behavior associated with testosterone from the testicle induced by the Y chro- 
mosome. Such individuals appear to be typically male in every respect, again sterile; how- 
ever, there is much evidence to suggest that this group of individuals is prone to an 
aggressiveness best described as violent. One must be careful about over-interpreting the 
data from which this observation arose, for the studies were done amongst a prison popula- 
tion where violent people are sequestered. 

It is therefore clear that, in the absence of a second sex chromosome, an individual who 
appears to be female and behaves as a female will develop. The female reproductive system, 
which develops later than the male reproductive system (between the 13th and 16th week of 
gestation), will, when not suppressed by the inhibiting factors of a developing testicle, pro- 
gress in at least a rudimentary fashion, albeit without an ovary. 

The differentiation of the genitals is dependent upon the presence or absence of testoster- 
one. The testicular feminization syndrome is a condition wherein the individual appears in 
every respect to be female. There is breast development and the typical appearance of exter- 
nal female genitalia. This individual, however, is actually a genetic male, having an XY com- 
ponent and the presence of an undescended testicle, which is often palpable in the inguinal 
canal (groin). On examination, along with breast development, typical external female genita- 
lia are found, but the vagina ends in a short, blind pouch. There exist no uterus, tubes, or ova- 
ries. This person’s tissue is insensitive to androgen. Although the testicle is making 
testosterone at high levels, no tissue within this person’s body is able to respond to that tes- 
tosterone, for the tissues are completely devoid of testosterone receptors. (A receptor is a 
protein in the cytoplasm of a cell which has a high affinity for a particular substance —in this 
case, testosterone —and which will fix that substance to itself and transport it to the nucleus of 
the cell, where the transported substance [testosterone] will work its effect. [Recent investiga- 
tions suggest that receptors may not be in the cytoplasm of the cell at all, but only in the 
nucleus of the cell.] Here the testosterone may be converted to dihydrotestosterone or to 
estrogen.) 

If the testicles are removed from these individuals, they experience hot flashes. This is 
because the testosterone is converted by body fat into estrogen, and the loss of estrogen 
results in a menopause-like state. Therefore, even though the chromosomal makeup of the 
individual produces an appropriate gonad (testicle), which in turn produces more than ade- 
quate amounts of testosterone, the individual has failed to develop external male genitalia, but 
rather has developed female-like genitalia, as the tissues are insensitive to testosterone. 

In the same vein, adrenogenital syndrome induces the appearance of external male geni- 
talia. In this syndrome, a typical XX chromosome female has a deficiency in one of two 
enzymes—21-hydroxylase or 11 beta-hydroxylase —resulting in the failure to produce appro- 
priate adrenal gland hormones and instead an excess of androgens, which causes virilization 
of the female fetus. These infants appear at birth to have a penis which is a bit smaller than 
one would expect, but is certainly larger than a typical clitoris. The labialscrotal folds are 
fused, suggesting a scrotum with no testicles within it. The vaginal orifice may be closed. If the 
condition is not diagnosed at birth, the youngster will, in all likelihood, be raised male. In both 
of these conditions one can see the effect of testosterone on the differentiation of the genitals. 
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One last condition defines the influence even more precisely. Seventeen families from 
three villages in the Dominican Republic have been studied for a condition which they call 
Guevodoces, which translates “penis at age 12.” At birth these infants appear to be typical 
girls, and are raised as such for the first 12 or 13 years of their lives. At puberty, however, 
they begin to develop male genitals, and there appears a penis and a scrotum with testicles 
that descend into it. This condition is caused by a deficiency of an enzyme, 5 alpha-reductase, 
which results in the development of a vas deferens, epididymis, and seminal vesicle, which 
are dependent upon testosterone, but fails to develop a penis or a scrotum, both of which are 
dependent on dihydrotestosterone, the compound that would result from reduction of testos- 
terone by the deficient enzyme. These structures develop at puberty when the testicle begins 
to function, producing large doses of testosterone that virilize the individual, giving the appro- 
priate male habitus. Thus structures derived from the Wolffian ducts in the embryo develop 
under the influence of testosterone, while those that develop from the urogenital sinus in the 
embryo require dihydrotestosterone. 

The differentiation of sex-related behavior is less precise than that of gonadal or genital 
differentiation. There are several variables that contribute to sexual identity: the chromosome, 
the gonad, hormonal secretion, internal reproductive structure, external genitalia, sex assign- 
ment at birth, and finally gender acceptance, which incorporates learning, much of it subtle. 
While it is not the purpose of this discussion to pursue the ramifications of learning, learning 
must be taken into account in any biological review of human sexuality, for the learning takes 
place within the biological context. Learning begins virtually from the time of sexual assign- 
ment at birth with gender reinforcement by parents. The higher one ascends in the phyloge- 
netic scale, the more important learning becomes within a sexual context. If infant monkeys 
are removed from the colony of adults and raised independent of all adult company, and then 
returned to the colony, they are at a marked sexual disadvantage. The female will not partici- 
pate in intercourse, although she can be forcibly raped and will conceive. However, with the 
birth of the offspring, she will not nurture them, nor mother them in any way, but will merely 
disregard the newborn. The male not only does not participate in sexual intercourse, but can- 
not be taught how to engage in sexual intercourse. It would appear then that, at least for mon- 
keys, learning is indispensable, and there is a critical time at which the learning can take 
place, otherwise the opportunity is gone forever. 

For the human, learning which is directed toward sexual identity begins at the time of 
delivery and sex assignment, so that by the age of 18 months the individual knows if he is 
male or if she is female, by six years knows what is masculine and what is feminine, and by 
eight years accepts or concludes that he or she is male or female. If the youngster heading 
toward becoming a transsexual (a probably totally, though often subtly, learned condition) is 
discovered prior to the age of eight, psychiatric help can direct the individual to appropriate 
gender recognition and acceptance. (The transsexual should not be confused with the homo- 
sexual or the transvestite, both of whom are content with their gender, but obtain sexual grati- 
fication, one from the same sex, and the other from the apparel of the opposite sex. 
Transsexuals, the overwhelming majority of whom are male, believe “I am a woman trapped 
in the body of a man.") The human acquires his or her sexual understanding in much the 
same way as one learns to walk and talk. 

Several studies have demonstrated the relationship between biology and learning. In a 
study of 44 females with ambiguous genitals and elevated androgens, 39 were raised as girls, 
and 37 of these girls identified themselves as women. Five were brought up as boys, and all 
five identified themselves as men. In a second study in which 25 children whose external geni- 
talia were inconsistent with the sex to which they were assigned, resulting in their being reared 

in ways inappropriate to their gender, 23 identified themselves with the gender in which they 
were raised. A study of 21 males with undescended testicles, a small penis, or hypospadius 
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(opening of the urethra along the shaft of the penis) found that 15 were brought up as girls and 
12 of them identified themselves as women, while five brought up as boys identified themselves 
as men. From this, one can determine that /earning, if intense enough, can subvert biology. 

This conclusion received a serious challenge from the steroid 5 alpha-reductase defi- 
ciency syndrome, where the girl-to-boy transformation took place with little emotional waste. 
Perhaps, along with society’s acceptance of the change, and some advantage in the society 
from being male rather than female, there also was sexing of the brain that assisted in making 
the adjustments. 

Sexual arousal, or arousability, appears to differ in the two sexes. While little is yet 
understood about arousability in the female, vaginal lubrication and vaginal engorgement 
seem to be estrogen-related, but the cause for the dilation of the upper third of the vagina dur- 
ing sexual excitement is unclear. For the male, the senses must be intact. Penile erection is a 
reflex mediated through the senses or psyche over which the male has no control save that of 
remaining in the presence of the stimulus. Erection is seen in males under the age of puberty, 
and in virtually all males who do not have a disease that would interfere with the process. 
Males will have an erection in their sleep approximately every 90 minutes. This has become a 
test for diagnosing whether impotence is based on psychologic circumstances (erections 
occur in sleep), or on a disease process, such as a vascular or neurologic condition (no erec- 
tion during sleep). Erections from erotic stimulation do not occur prior to the age of puberty. 
Testosterone is a requirement for such a phenomenon to occur, and in those conditions where 
failure to have an erection is based on testosterone deficiency, the administration of testoster- 
one is therapeutic. 

Sexual initiative is another aspect of sex-related behavior. It creates or seeks out sexual 
excitement. Initially, for the male, this requires the presence of testosterone; however, once it 
is established, testosterone is no longer as important as it is in sexual response. Again, the 
female is less understood. The administration of testosterone enhances the libido in both 
sexes, but it is unclear whether it is testosterone or the conversion of testosterone to estrogen 
that heightens the female libido. (It was once thought that if homosexuals were treated with 
testosterone they would develop sexual urges toward the opposite sex. This is not the case, 
for testosterone heightens the libido, but does not change the direction of its discharge.) 

Finally, the biological basis for sexual proclivity is not conclusively evident in genetic or 
endocrine studies; however, possibilities and probabilities abound. Looking again to other 
species for help, we see that the song of the male finch is an overt sexual act to attract the 
female. There are three central nervous system nuclei in the male finch brain that are mark- 
edly enlarged over that of the female. The syringotracheal nerve in the male is also greater 
than that of the female, and both the nuclei and the nerve are under the influence of testoster- 
one. If the female is given testosterone, the nerve of the syrinx and the nuclei of the central 
nervous system enlarge, though no true mating calls are noted. If the male finch is castrated, 
the nuclei and their corresponding nerves shrink and the bird no longer calls. The administra- 
tion of testosterone to the castrated bird returns the bird to its pre-castration state. 

The central nervous systems of all vertebrate species have receptors for hormones 
(estrogen, progesterone, testosterone, and cortisone). While these receptor sites have gener- 
ally similar locations in all species, each species has some unique, specific areas of receptors 
in the brain. Generally estrophilic clusters of receptors are found in the hypophysiotropic area 
and in the corticomedial amygdala. Androgen receptors commonly overlap estrogen recep- 
tors in the same estrogen sensitive areas. Testosterone is often converted at receptor sites to 
estrogen, which is then bound by estrogen receptors. Testosterone can be found in areas not 
associated with estrogen receptors. Dihydrotestosterone receptors are often in the same 
areas as testosterone receptors, and are difficult to distinguish from these, as testosterone is 
often converted to dihydrotestosterone at the receptor site. Progesterone receptors are com- 
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monly found in the area of estrogen receptors, as estrogen often induces the appearance of 
progesterone receptors. Progesterone receptors can be found in the medial and 
periventricular preoptic areas and in the arcuate and ventromedial nuclei. Progesterone 
receptors are also found in the cerebral cortex of some animals. 

Estrogen has been demonstrated to facilitate mating in rats. Following fixation of estrogen 
in the preoptic nuclei by estrogen receptors, progesterone receptors are seen to develop 
which will fix progesterone. Some 18 to 24 hours later, the female rat presents herself to the 
male by wiggling her ears and assuming the lordotic position. The administration of anisomy- 
cin blocks the estrogen-progesterone cascade of events, and the female rat does not wiggle 
her ears nor assume lordosis. This effect can also be blocked by the administration of 
actinymycin-D, or with cycloheximide. Actinomycin-D is an RNA synthesis inhibitor; aniso- 
mycin and cycloheximide are protein synthesis inhibitors. In the central nervous system, hor- 
mones can affect the production of neurotransmitters which, in turn, affect nerve impulses 
resulting in sex-related behavior. This is an example of stereotyped sexual behavior being 
blocked in the central nervous system. 

It has been noted that dendritic aborization (the multiplying of tiny nerve endings on nerve 
cells) is hormonally controlled. The significance of this has not yet been revealed. The syn- 
thesis of neurotransmitters is controlled by hormones, as seen in the examples of estrogen 
and mating in the rat. The brain contains areas adapted for response to the same hormones 
that control genital differentiation, secondary sexual development, and arousal and initiative. It 
has been noted that in animals such as the rat, whose final gender-appropriate behavior is 
determined by defeminization, there is more bisexual behavior in females than in males, 
while in animals such as the monkey, whose final gender-appropriate behavior is determined 
by masculinization, there is more bisexual behavior amongst males than amongst females. /n 
view of the above evidence, it is not unrealistic to suppose the control by the central nervous 
system over gender identity (the ability to learn who and what we are) and object proclivity. 

It has been postulated that the brain is organized at some time during intrauterine life, or 
perhaps immediately thereafter. Some investigators have suggested that between the sixth 
and fourteenth weeks the male brain is sexed. It has been shown that, for four months after 
delivery, the newborn male has blood levels of testosterone that will not be noted again until 
puberty. The same is not true of estrogen in the newborn female. During the time of sensitiza- 
tion, the brain might be organized in several ways, simultaneously, in multiple areas. There 
may be areas that are differentiated under the influence of hormones and also activated at a 
later date by those hormones. There may be areas that undergo differentiation independent of 
hormones, but are activated by hormones, and there may be those areas that are differenti- 
ated by hormones, but are no longer activated by those same hormones. During this critical 
time, control over later sexual behavior may be being imprinted. 

Intriguing as the biological information is to date, one must not over-interpret the biologi- 
cal basis for sex-related behavior, as Gunter Dorner of the University of Humboldt, East Ber- 
lin, has done. Dr. Dorner has suggested that homosexuality is the result of the failure of 
sexing the male brain in utero because of stress which depresses testosterone levels. He 
attempted to differentiate heterosexual male brain from homosexual male brain by inducing a 
luteinizing hormone surge. He obtained equivocal results, but they were good enough for him 
to recommend intrauterine prenatal hormonal treatments of male fetuses to insure heterosex- 
uality. His interpretations and work were so blatantly bad that the West German medical pro- 
fession has virtually ordered West German physicians not to succumb to the theory nor 
institute the therapy that Dr. Dorner has advocated. 

The biological data does not explain why typical heterosexual males, when sequestered 
in a community of all males (devoid entirely of women), resort to homosexual acts for sexual 
gratification. In animal experiments where inappropriate sex-related behavior was induced, 
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either by hormonal or surgical therapies, which animal should be interpreted as being homo- 
sexual, the male animal that presents itself to other males for mounting or the untreated male 
animal that mounts the male that has presented itself? Is it possible that sexual behaviors are 
responses to sexual signals, real or imagined? 

At the present, then, it is not possible to state conclusively that underlying biology is 
reflected in non-stereotyped sex-related behavior; however, there is increasing evidence that 
non-stereotyped sex-related behavior may well be controlled by the physiology of the brain 
that has been organized by antenatal or perinatal events. Perhaps it is now prudent to con- 
sider the genitals as the reproductive organs and the brain as the sex organ. 


Dick A. J. Brown, M.D. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES RELATED 
TO HOMOSEXUALITY 


Intensive and focused study on gay and lesbian life in the twentieth century came into 
being with the issuance of the Kinsey research reports on human sexuality in 1948 and 1953. 
These studies revealed that within the population of the United States about 13 percent of the 
adult male and 7 percent of the adult female population, for at least part of their lives, were 
primarily or exclusively homosexual. Furthermore, following puberty, nearly 40 percent of the 
male and 20 percent of the female population had some overt homosexual experience." 

Human sexuality had always offered five sexual-object possibilities: 1. heterosexual (sex- 
ual activity with the opposite sex); 2. homosexual (sexual activity with the same sex); 3. bisex- 
ual or ambisexual (sexual activity with either sex); 4. autosexual (sexual activity with the self); 
and 5. asexual (no sexual activity). Throughout the centuries, in varied degrees, western cul- 
tures tended to hold social, legal, and religious views which emphasized the first and the last 
of these possibilities, with heterosexuality carrying the added stipulation that the sexual activ- 
ity be within the marital bond. That there were exceptions to the exercise of heterosexuality 
and asexuality defined by the appropriate rules can go almost without mention. Yet it still 
came as a shock to popular culture to discover that so many persons were engaging in homo- 
sexual behavior. 

The immediate psychological responses to the Kinsey reports and their implications 
came, naturally enough, from those areas where clinical work for many years had brought 
therapists together with patients of varied expressions of human sexuality. Predominant in this 
area was the psychoanalytic view of homosexuality which had its rootage in the work of 
Sigmund Freud. 

The psychoanalytic view of homosexuality sees in the homosexual —male and female —a 
case of developmental arrest. This arrest is a fixation at erotic stages, most frequently oedipal, 
which the human in a normal developmental pattern outgrows. Coupled with this developmen- 
tal lapse may be an intense attachment of the male child to his mother and the inability to 
identify with an absent or distancing father. While these views appear to be central to psycho- 
analytic thought, a constellation of factors are also hypothesized which might induce homo- 
sexuality in the growing person. 

The most important research by the psychoanalytic school which purports to substantiate 
their theoretical analysis of homosexuality is that of Bieber et a/.? This is a study of 106 male 
homosexuals and a control group of 100 male heterosexuals in psychoanalytic treatment with 
members of the Society of Medical Psychoanalysts. While the study does appear to confirm 
psychoanalytic views of homosexuality, particularly in the area of intrafamilial patterns of 
pathology, another important hypothesis is introduced which has its origin in previous work by 
Sandor Rado. 

Rado hypothesized that homosexuality was a response to "hidden but incapacitating fears 
of the opposite sex." This fear of heterosexuality, Bieber says, has substantial support in his 
research study, and therefore homosexuality is an adaptation to thwarted heterosexual goal 
achievement. But since such an adaptation is "basically an accommodation to unrealistic 
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fear,” it is necessarily pathological. Thus, Bieber writes, homosexuality is not a kind of variant 
of “normal” sexual behavior, but rather is inappropriate to reality and pathological in fact. 

It is not surprising that the gay community has reacted vehemently to the Freud/Bieber/ 
psychoanalytic interpretation of homosexuality, even though psychoanalysis itself has almost 
as many variations on the theme of pathology as it has theorists and clinicians. What is sur- 
prising to find is that newer theorists in the midst of contemporary cultural change appear to 
support, at least in essence, this relegation of homosexuality to an inferior, if not downright 
pathological, status. Thus Wolpe, Lowen, and Albert Ellis view homosexuality as an avoidance 
of the opposite sex rather than a preference for the same sex.* The touch is lighter, but the 
impact on an understanding of homosexuality is the same. 

One aspect of Freudian thought which is in common parlance but rejected by most 
schools of thought, including segments of the psychoanalytic school, is Freud’s postulate of 
psychic bisexuality, i.e., latent homosexuality. This postulate assumes that there are vestigial 
remnants of a homosexual phase of development in all persons which are manifested in what 
might be called cross-sex traits. Thus passive tendencies in men and aggressive tendencies 
in women are seen as illustrative of this developmental remnant. 

The rejection of the latent homosexuality postulate is based primarily on recent studies of 
male and female gender role patterns which deny, in the main, psychological traits as being 
innately feminine or masculine. Gender role patterns in these studies appear to be much 
more the results of acculturation than the vestigial remnants of a developmental phase of 
human sexuality." 

Despite the strong antipathy of gays, lesbians, and their supporters to psychoanalysis, 
there are authorities in the psychological field who see psychoanalysis as a continuing valu- 
able tool in the field of human behavior. Granting the necessity for constant testing of ideologi- 
cal presuppositions and outmoded concepts, the value of life-historical investigation, the 
delineation of conscious acts following unconscious determinants, and the interpretation of the 
human psyche to its fullest extent are seen as too valuable to be discarded at this moment of 
psychological uncertainty.* 

The most significant alternative to psychoanalytic thought about homosexuality is that 
presented by learning theory and behavior therapists. A creedal statement of all learning the- 
ory is that homosexuality is learned behavior. If this is pushed to its logical conclusion, then 
what has been learned can be either reinforced or unlearned. Thus learning theory leads 
inevitably to behavior therapy— where most of the research has been done —but without 
such therapy carrying the stigma of pathology. 

How homosexuality is learned, according to the behaviorists, is illustrated in a study by 
Evans of 43 male homosexuals from a California organization of homosexuals." Contrasting a 
matched group of heterosexuals, the study indicates that the gay group described their 
mothers as puritanical and cold, while demanding their sons' attention, often to the obvious 
rejection of the father/husband and, in general, fostering feminine attitudes without allowing 
the sons to develop relationships with other females. Less time was spent by the sons with 
their fathers, and the gay sons reported negative feelings toward their fathers, coupled with 
the fear that their fathers might harm them. While these findings appear to substantiate the 
viewpoints of the psychoanalytic school, they also substantiate the learning theory school in 
declaring homosexuality to be learned behavior. 

The question obviously arises at this point: does learning theory as exemplified in 
behavior therapy allow a choice for the homosexual in sexual preference? The answer is yes, 
but with qualifications as discovered in a therapy setting. The ten-year study of homosexuality 
by Masters and Johnson helps to delineate the answer to the question of choice.? 

The couples used by Masters and Johnson —homosexuals having lived together for at 
least one year and heterosexual married couples used as a control group—obviously repre- 
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sented only one limited segment of the gay community. In physiological response in sexuality, 
the study found no difference between the two groups. In sexual behavior, the heterosexual 
couples were conservative, with little verbal communication, and more goal-oriented, i.e., 
engaging in behavior directed toward orgasm. In contrast, the gay couples were verbal and 
caring, and seemed free of pressure to arrive at a conclusion to their sexual activity. 

The second part of the Masters and Johnson study dealt with therapy for homosexual dys- 
function—of the same order as heterosexual dysfunction— which had an astounding 89% 
rate of success, which is 9% higher than the success rate for heterosexual couples treated 
with the same therapeutic procedures. 

The third part of the study dealt with therapy to reverse homosexual orientation. Over a 
ten-year period, 67 patients were accepted, 54 men and 13 women. One-fourth of the appli- 
cants for the program were refused admission. While the success rate appeared to be 65%, it 
is felt that the selection process was so stringent in matters of high motivation and absolute 
need to change—preserving jobs and. marriages—that it cannot be considered as repre- 
sentative of a more heterogeneous gay population. In a very real sense, the choice for change 
appears to be most limited, and where change may be effected, it is confined to the group 
included in the ego-dystonic homosexual classification (one who feels oneself to be homosex- 
ual, but is unhappy in that state) which remains in DSM-III.° 

Given the difficulties of change in sexual orientation, Davison as a prominent behaviorist 
suggested that therapists stop offering treatment for sexual reorientation because the offering 
suggests that homosexuality is pathological and gives credibility to society's continuing 
homophobia.'? 

The amorphous humanistic-existential perspective on homosexuality now sees gay life as 
a valid choice except when it is part of a total pattern of disturbed functioning. Therefore, the 
task of the therapist is to help the gay person accept responsibility for this choice while recog- 
nizing the hostile viewpoints in society. How this school of thought can continue to talk about 
choice with so much clinical evidence denying broad choice is puzzling. Despite this, the 
humanistic-existential school is supportive of the homosexual who seeks help without auto- 
matically suggesting a change in lifestyle. 

The emphasis of the schools of psychological thought following the Kinsey report was 
clearly on the etiology of homosexuality and the elements involved in the clinical treatment of 
gays and lesbians. At the same time, however, clinical and experimental psychologists and 
social psychologists endeavored to answer certain questions about homosexuality, primarily 
through the use of psychological instruments of measurement and structured observational 
techniques. This latter psychological emphasis has proven to be most fruitful to the broader 
understanding of homosexuality. 

Two questions arise about gay and lesbian people when any discussion occurs on this 
subject: First, is there a typical homosexual personality type that is distinguishable from the 
heterosexual type? And second, given the confused etiology of homosexuality and the social 
attitudes toward it, is there basic psychological disturbance to be found in the homosexual? 

On the question of personality type, the work of Evelyn Hooker is indicative." She admin- 
istered a battery of projective tests (Rorschach, Thematic Apperception Test, and Make-A-Pic- 
ture-Story Test) to 30 homosexual and 30 heterosexual males, all recruited from community 
organizations and none with legal or psychiatric involvement. The test protocols were then 
given to a panel of projective test experts with no information as to the subject type of the indi- 
vidual protocols. The specialists were unable to differentiate the homosexual from the hetero- 
sexual subjects. 

This early work by Hooker has been followed in other studies. One of the most commonly 
used and highly researched tests for personality assessment is the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI). The original Masculine-Feminine (MF) scale was designed to 
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distinguish homosexuals from heterosexuals. The scale was unable to do this, giving a false 
high to the number of homosexuals, and the test constructors issued a warning about the 
inaccuracy of the MF scale for such a measurement.” 

Other researchers attempted to devise new scales such as the Homosexuality scale 
(HSX), a Masculine-Feminine Index (MFI), a Sexual Deviate scale (SD), and others, to no avail. 
No other scales on the MMPI proved to be significant. 

What information did come from the MMPI testing confirmed another aspect of the Hooker 
study: that the male homosexuals as a group did not score in the pathological or disturbed 
ranges of the other clinical scales. 

MMPI studies with lesbians found no indication of greater personality disturbances. The 
same results were found for both gay men and lesbians in using Cattell’s 16 Personality Fac- 
tor Questionnaire (16PF) and Eyseuck’s Personality Inventory (EPI).'? 

The conclusion of these psychological attempts at differentiating homosexuals and hetero- 
sexuals is that no definable differences in personality structure have been discovered. Indeed, 
a further conclusion drawn from Hooker’s studies and later research is that homosexuals dif- 
fer from one another in personality structure in the same significant fashion as do heterosex- 
uals. 

Two particular studies deserve attention both as examples of work being done by those in 
the mental health and psychological fields and for the insights the studies give into the devel- 
opment and behavior of gay and lesbian persons. 

The first study, by Eli Coleman, a psychologist on the faculty of the medical school of the 
University of Minnesota, is a model for both understanding and supportive counseling of the 
developmental pattern of gay men and lesbians.'* Coleman sees this model, known as “Five 
Stages of Same-Sex Sexual Identity Development,” as both an organized study and a pattern 
of development which is markedly different from the concepts of illness or maladaptation uti- 
lized by some psychoanalytic and behavioral psychotherapists. 

The first stage is "pre-coming out.” In this stage the individual begins to sense same-sex 
feelings which may be rejected or repressed because the bringing of the feeling to awareness 
has a negative impact on the self-concept. This indirect rejection of self, learned from society, 
keeps the individual from revealing this aspect of self to anyone. The consequence is depres- 
sion and the resolution occurs in one of several ways: suicide, continued hiding of the feelings 
with chronic low-grade depression, or the acknowledgment of the fact of the feelings. 

“Coming out” is the second stage. While the individual may not be ready to tell his or her 
feelings to anyone else at the beginning of this stage, nor to see him or herself as gay or les- 
bian, there is a need to make peace with one’s own sexuality and begin a period of reconcilia- 
tion. Once this task has been accomplished and assimilated, the next step is to tell others, 
usually limited in number. 

Acceptance or rejection of the person and his or her statement is crucial to the individ- 
ual’s self-concept. Since vulnerability of the self-concept is so high at this point, it is important 
to discover some one or some others who do accept the person and, at the same time, to rec- 
ognize that parents and other family members may not be able at this stage to give any kind 
of affirmation. 

Third is “exploration.” This stage is one of sexual and social exploration in which a 
regression to adolescence may occur because of the necessity of formulating a true sexual 
identity in some clear fashion. 

The result of such exploration and regression may be viewed as promiscuous behavior. 
As in any adolescent stage, this may result in awkwardness, intensity, and confusion. Sexual 
conquest may become tied in with self-esteem. 

The fourth stage is “first relationships.” When gay men and lesbians finally discover that 
they can love and be loved, they enter this stage with an apparent desire for a more stable 
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relationship. All the problems of early heterosexual relationships are experienced here, plus 
societal myths about homosexual activities which bring doubt and fear into the new relation- | 
ship. Depending upon the individuals involved, there will either be an evolution into a mature 

and healthy relationship or a regression into a destructive pattern of seeking and losing. 

“Integration” is the fifth and final developmental stage. Those who reach this stage see 
themselves as fully functioning persons in society. Persons are more confident at this stage 
because they recognize their ability to maintain satisfactory long-term relationships. However, 
still to be faced are the ordinary, yet peculiar, developmental tasks of adulthood, middle, and 
old age. 

The second study is excerpted from the broader presentation, Homosexualities, by Alan P. 
Bell and Martin S. Weinberg.'* The sample of homosexuals used in the full study was 
exceeded in size only by Kinsey. Using the seven-point scale devised by Kinsey which refers 
to the person’s sexual responsiveness to others of the same and of the opposite sex (0 as 
exclusively heterosexual and 6 as exclusively homosexual) with interviews, the study was 
designed to discover the ways in which homosexuals differed from each other in a variety of 
situations and behaviors. The portion excerpted for this writing deals with a typology of sexual 
experience as discovered in both gay men and lesbians and both whites and blacks. 

The creation of the typologies involved a cluster analysis of both male and female 
respondents on the basis of their standard scores on the major measures of sexual experi- 
ence. Comparisons of the group profiles suggested the existence of five major groups of 
homosexual males and females. Not all sexual variables were critical within the two group- 
ings, but the highly discriminating variables, suggested by factor analysis, included whether 
respondents were “coupled” (a quasi marriage), how much they regretted being homosexual, 
the number of sexual problems they had, how many sexual partners they reported having 
over the past year, the amount of “cruising” (looking for non-permanent sexual partners) they 
did, and the level of their sexual activity. 

Examining the 485 white and black homosexuals (71% of the homosexual male sample) 
produced the proportionate numbers and descriptions. 


1. Close-coupled. Population —67. 
The first requirement was that they were living with a male partner in a quasi marriage 
arrangement. 

Sexual problems, sexual partners, and amount of "cruising" had to be /ow. 

This group also tended to have fewer "cruising" worries, fewer difficulties in finding a suit- 
able partner and in maintaining affection for him, less regret about their homosexuality, and to 
be more sexually active than the typical respondent. 


2. Open-coupled. Population — 120. 
The requirements for this group were an involvement in a "marital" arrangement with another 
man, and high standard scores on one or more of the following variables: number of sexual 
partners, number of sexual problems, and amount of "cruising." 

This group tended to be more exclusively homosexual, to have engaged in a wider vari- 
ety of sexual techniques, and to have more regret about their homosexuality. 

The failure of their partners to respond to their sexual requests was the most prevalent 
sexual problem. 


3. Functional. Population —102. 
This group had to be "single," with standard scores high on number of sexual partners and 
level of sexual activity, and /ow on regret over their homosexuality and number of sexual 


problems. 
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The members of this group tended to be more overt and to have a higher level of sexual 
interest and more extensive sexual repertoires. They did not see their homosexual activity as 
immoral. 

Compared with the rest of the respondents, this group tended to be younger and to con- 
tain a larger number of black respondents. 


4. Dysfunctional. Population —86. 
By definition, none of the persons in this group were coupled, and they had to score high on 
the number of partners or the level of their sexual activity, as well as high on the number of 
sexual problems and regret over their homosexuality. 

This group had concerns that they were not sexually adequate, could not find suitable 
sexual partners, or could not maintain affection for their partners. 

The dysfunctionals tended to have more formal education than the typical male respon- 
dent. 


5. Asexual. Population —1 10. 
None in this group could be coupled, and all had to score /ow on all criteria except sexual 
problems and regret over their homosexuality. They did not see themselves as sexually 
appealing. í 

Members of this group tended to be older, and fewer of them were black than in other 
groups. 


The same methods used in the assignments of the male respondents were used in con- 
nection with /esbians. 211 (three-quarters of the entire homosexual female sample) were 
assigned to the five groups used for the males on the basis of their standard scores on the 
different dimensions of sexual experience. 


1. Close-coupled. Population —81. 
The individuals in this group were all coupled with another woman. The standard scores had 
to be /ow on number of sexual problems, amount of "cruising," and number of partners. 

As a group they were more exclusively homosexual in their sexual behaviors and feel- 
ings than the typical respondent. 


2. Open-coupled. Population —51. 
Again, the definition of "coupled" was assigned, but the standard scores had to be high on 
one or more of the following: number of sexual problems, number of partners, and amount of 
"cruising." It was found, however, that the high scoring on the criteria was actually only 
"slightly higher," and thus not substantially different from the close-coupled. "Cruising" car- 
ried with it a significant concern about the possibility of public exposure. 

The open-coupled tended to be younger than the rest of the female respondents. 


3. Functional. Population —30. 
None of this group were coupled and the standard score on regret over being homosexual 
had to be /ow, as well as on the number of sexual problems. 

The group was sexually active and rated themselves higher on sex appeal. 


4. Dysfunctional. Population —16. 
None in this group were coupled and individual sex appeal had to be /ow but with a high fre- 
quency of sexual activity. High scores also had to be found on regret over their homosexual- 
ity and number of sexual problems. 

To a greater degree than even the open-coupled, this group tended to be younger than 
the typical respondent. 

They were more likely to experience difficulty reaching orgasm and responding to their 
partners' sexual requests. 
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5. Asexual. Population —33. 
This group could not be coupled and were generally /ow on most criteria. They also tended to 
rate themselves in a "bisexual" direction on the Kinsey homosexual-heterosexual continuum. 
The group tended to be older than the sample as a whole. 


Presented schematically, the study indicates the following: 


Gay Men (485) Lesbians (211) 

No. % of Total No. % of Total 
Close-coupled 67 14% 81 38% 
Open-coupled 120 25% 51 24% 
Functional 102 21% 30 14% 
Dysfunctional 86 18% 16 8% 
Asexual 110 22% 33 16% 


Conclusions made by Bell and Weinberg to this particular aspect of their study are of 
importance to a general understanding of the homosexual. In the results on gay men it is 
interesting to note that almost one-quarter of the men were asexual. This defies the stereotyp- 
ical notion that all homosexual males are interested only in the explicitly sexual aspects of 
their lives. Further, it appears that a relatively large number of homosexual men manage their 
homosexuality with little apparent difficulty, with more than one-third close-coupled or func- 
tional. 

The fact that the open-coupled group is almost twice as large as the close-coupled group 
suggests that a monogamous lifestyle is difficult to achieve for many homosexual males, and 
that even with a partner there tends to be a pursuit of others beyond the partner. 

The most prominent group among the lesbians is the close-coupled, with 38% of the total. 
This suggests that a monogamous lifestyle is the most viable form of relationship for female 
homosexuals. It is quite possible, however, that with continued consciousness raising for 
women, both heterosexual and homosexual, the percentage may begin to shift toward higher 
numbers in the open-coupled and functional groupings. 

The psychology of homosexuality cannot be fully examined without notice being made of 
homophobia. The use of the term homophobia was first popularized by George Weinberg in 
1972 when he described it as an irrational fear on the part of heterosexuals of being near peo- 
ple they believe to be homosexual.'* Since that time considerable study and necessary expan- 
sion have been given to this definition and the subject matter; for instance, that given by 
Lehne, who agrees with the irrational fear aspect of homophobia, but sees it further as a 
socially determined prejudice much like sexism and racism, rather than a psychologically rec- 
ognized phobia.” 

Studies based on cultural conditioning relate homophobia to sexual conservatism and tra- 
ditional sex roles. Levitt and Klassen found attitudes toward homosexuality to be more nega- 
tive among people in the strongly sex-negative subcultures of the midwestern and southern 
regions of the United States than among those in other regions of the country.'? Several other 
studies found that the need to preserve the double standard for men and women is more 
basic to homophobia than sexual conservatism. Morin and Wallace," using a multiple regres- 
sion analysis, found that the best single predictor of homophobia is a belief in the traditional 
family ideology of dominant father, submissive mother, and obedient children. The second 
best predictor was found to be traditional beliefs about women. This correlational data sup- 
ports Churchill's contention that cultural learning regarding appropriate roles for each sex is a 
powerful force associated with fear, dread, and hatred of homosexuals, particularly gay men.” 

Personal perspectives as products of individual personality dynamics are also seen as 
playing a role in homophobia. In this case, homophobia and rigidity of personality are seen as 
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correlates. So Solomon and Levy list eight studies of the personality structure of homophobics 
and find such persons to be characteristically more authoritarian, dogmatic, cognitively rigid, 
intolerant of ambiguity, status conscious, sexually rigid, guilty and negative about their own 
sexual impulses, and in general less accepting of others.?' 

O’Neil, using Levinson’s case studies, strongly suggests that the fear of femininity is asso- 
ciated with homophobia. Homosexuality is equated with femininity and feminine traits, and 
thus feminine attitudes and traits are thought to breed homosexuality. In this fashion 
homophobia serves as a vehicle to maintain traditional male norms and values, and as a 
means to punish those who deviate from these standards.?? 

Given the impact of the media and the rising strength of the gay movement in politics and 
legal matters, the study of cultural and personal attitudes which produce homophobia has 
been amplified to a great extent. One of the leaders in examining this expansion of influence is 
William Paul in his article on "Social Issues and Homosexual Behavior." ?? 

Although they are specialized topics and are not within the scope of this paper, two other 
factors need to be mentioned as playing a role in homophobia. First, the impact of Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) on the public mind and its connection with homosexual- 
ity have produced a new dimension in dealing with the subject of homophobia. It will be some 
time before the meaning of this impact can be fully discovered, but there is little doubt that it 
has created both the best and worst expressions in gay persons and heterosexuals. 

The second factor is the need to be reminded that religious attitudes and church state- 
ments have served in many instances to undergird homophobia. The necessity to reexamine 
the role of the church over against homosexuality is critical. 


Herbert W. Stroup, Jr., Ph.D. 
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AIDS 


Acquired immune deficiency syndrome, commonly known as AIDS, is a deadly condition 
which destroys the immune system, robbing the body of its normal ability to combat infection. 
While AIDS is not exclusively a condition among gay and lesbian people, the majority of peo- 
ple with AIDS in this country are gay or bisexual males. Therefore, AIDS is included here as 
one of the issues relating to homosexuality. 

The Centers for Disease Control (CDC) characterize AIDS as a defect in the natural 
immunity system against disease caused by the human T-lymphotropic virus, type Ill (HTLV 
Ill), also known as lymphadenopathy-associated virus (LAV) or AIDS-related virus (ARV). The 
diagnosis of AIDS consists in the presence of the HTLV-III antibody along with an "opportunis- 
tic" disease, such as Pneumocystis carinii (PCP), a parasitic infection of the lungs, or Kaposi's 
sarcoma (KS). Such a disease would normally be overcome by a person with a normal 
immune system, but cannot be combated by a person whose immune system is severely 
weakened. The presence of the HTLV-III antibodies alone indicates only that the person has 
been exposed to the AIDS virus, but does not indicate whether the person is still infected or 
has developed AIDS. 

The number of people with AIDS is growing rapidly. As of March 24, 1986, 18,576 cases of 
AIDS were reported by the CDC. It is believed that in the near future the number of new cases 
will double yearly. Of those who have contracted AIDS to date, 73% are gay or bisexual 
males, 17% are intravenous drug users, 2% are people with hemophilia or coagulation disor- 
ders, and 1% are people who have had heterosexual contact with a person with AIDS or with 
a member of a group at high risk of AIDS. Among the remaining 6% are people who are not 
associated with known risk factors. Of the children who have contracted AIDS, 76% were born 
to parents who either have AIDS or are in a high risk group. The states with the largest num- 
ber of cases of AIDS are New York (33%) and California (23%). While these percentages are 
accurate at present, the figures are changing rapidly and the percentage of gay and bisexual 
males with AIDS is decreasing. For an accurate picture of the population of reported AIDS 
cases at any time, the most recent figures must be obtained. 

Research into the nature of AIDS continues at an intensive rate. Scientific information 
available today will soon be outdated, so that one must constantly review the literature to be 
current about the state of research. At the time of this writing, however, several observations 
seem reasonable. First, AIDS is a fatal condition. Most people who contract it die within two 
years of diagnosis. The HTLV-III virus, technically a retrovirus (delayed manifestation), is viru- 
lent and alters rapidly, thus making the discovery of a treatment or cure difficult. Second, 
while the large majority of AIDS patients are gay and bisexual males, the percentage of het- 
erosexuals found with AIDS is increasing. Therefore heterosexuals, especially those with 
numerous sexual partners, may not consider themselves free from risk. AIDS must be consid- 
ered a threat to the health of the general population. 

Much of the research to date has concentrated on how the AIDS retrovirus is transmitted 
from one person to another. It is clear that the virus can be transmitted through anal inter- 
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course, particularly when such intercourse causes trauma and semen is exposed directly to 
the circulatory system of the sexual partner. Shared hypodermic needles also have been 
demonstrated to transmit the virus from one person to another. In this way intravenous drug 
users risk infection by the AIDS virus. Such needles also pose a real risk to health care pro- 
fessionals such as physicians and nurses, who may accidentally prick themselves with nee- 
dles used for AIDS patients. Use of blood products donated by those exposed to HTLV-II has 
also be identified as a means of transmitting AIDS. However, since all blood donated is now 
routinely screened for HTLV-III antibodies, this risk has been substantially reduced. 

The present state of research clearly indicates no evidence that casual contact with AIDS 
patients poses a risk of contracting the virus. While HTLV-III antibodies have been found in 
such bodily fluids as tears and saliva, there are at present no known cases of a person having 
contracted the condition through contact with such fluids. Studies conducted on the families of 
AIDS patients in the United States, where daily contact is inevitable, have shown that no one 
who has not had intimate sexual contact with the patient has developed AIDS. 

It must be noted that these comments can only be considered a general summary of the 
present state of research. The research into this topic is progressing at so rapid a rate that it 
is possible that significant changes in the state of knowledge about AIDS may occur before 
this report is published. It must also be noted that there are significant dissenting voices 
among scientists about the interpretation of some of the scientific data uncovered; no conclu- 
sion remains unchallenged. 

Gay and lesbian people with AIDS have been accused by some Christians of suffering the 
wrath of God for their sexual orientation. Such accusations are repulsive and contrary to the 
gospel of Christ. The presence or absence of disease can never be used as a theological 
benchmark for God's attitude toward any specific individual. One need only think of Job, 
whose suffering led his friends to question his righteousness, to recognize that this attitude 
was already challenged in the wisdom literature of the Hebrew Scriptures. One may also take 
note of the blind man healed by the Johannine Jesus. This blind man was convicted of sinful- 
ness solely because he was blind. Yet, in the Pharisees' inability to see who Jesus was, their 
own blindness was revealed (John 9). 

To presume that God's love can be measured by any means other than the cross of Christ 
imprisons God in the shackles of human categories. An observation about the state of health 
of an individual can no more be a measure of God's favor than an observation about one's 
bank account can be a measure of God's graciousness in business affairs. Under the law, all 
human beings stand equally accused of sin without measure. Once one attempts to determine 
God's own faithfulness to human beings in any way other than those which God has revealed, 
namely, sin and grace, one has made an idol of human categories. 

We must also recall that the traditions preserved about the earthly ministry of Jesus dis- 
close his concern for those whose diseases labeled them as the outcasts of their day. By heal- 
ing lepers (Luke 5:12—16) and those thought to be possessed by demons (Mark 1:21—28), Jesus 
not only expressed his compassion for diseased people, but gave signs that even in his 
earthly ministry the kingdom of God had broken into history (Mark 1:14—15). Such healing 
revealed that social distinctions were no longer a barrier to fellowship with him (Luke 15:1-2; 
19:1—10). To ostracize people with AIDS as if they were the moral equivalent of the lepers of 
the first century gives more evidence of the sinfulness of the accusers than of the wrath of God 
upon the accused. By recognizing our common sin, we become aware of the barriers we 
have built among ourselves. By confessing that God, in the cross and resurrection of Christ, 
has destroyed all barriers between God and human beings, we become aware that barriers 
among human beings must also be removed. 

Underlying the accusation that AIDS patients suffer God's specific wrath is a form of mor- 
alism about homosexuality which, in essence, supplants the gospel. Once a group is identified 
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as more “sinful” than others (implying, of course, that the accusing group is more righteous), 
sin becomes relativized and the radical character of God’s grace is subverted. All people 
stand as sinners (Romans 3:23) before God who justifies the ungodly (Romans 4:25) and rec- 
onciles the unrighteous to God by the blood of Christ (Romans 5:6-11). 

The association of AIDS with homosexuality and the certain death of those who contract 
the disease have created serious pastoral problems. Even the presence of the HTLV-III anti- 
body in an individual, which does not necessarily indicate that the person has AIDS, poses 
pastoral concerns which must be carefully and deliberately examined. 

Before we look at some of these pastoral concerns, we must reiterate our earlier warning 
that the state of research on AIDS is changing rapidly and new discoveries are being revealed 
constantly. It is possible that some of the comments offered here may be based on findings 
which are no longer considered current at the time of the publication of this study. 

The primary fear of most people is that they might contract AIDS. especially if they should 
come into contact with people who either have AIDS or at least have been shown to carry the 
HTLV-III antibody. As we noted earlier, the best scientific information available at present is 
that AIDS is primarily transmitted through intimate sexual contact, sharing of hypodermic nee- 
dles, and transfusions with blood and blood products. While the HTLV-III antibody may be 
found in other bodily fluids, there is no evidence to suggest that the disease can be transmit- 
ted through such fluids. Thus, except for children born to mothers who have been exposed to 
it, and occasionally women who have been inseminated from sperm banks, AIDS is not 
known to be transmitted in any other way than those just noted. To date, there is no evidence 
to suggest that AIDS can be transmitted through casual contact. 

Nevertheless, there are some scientists who believe that it is at least possible that these 
other bodily fluids may be shown to contribute to the spread of AIDS. Since research con- 
tinues to identify more clearly how the virus is actually transmitted from one person to 
another, and new discoveries about AIDS are occurring frequently, we must note this other 
scientific opinion. 

The AIDS patient must take every precaution not to transmit the virus to others. This 
means that the patient must avoid all intimate sexual contact. While the person with AIDS may 
find this to be a special burden, the health and safety of others must take precedence. Lovers 
of AIDS patients must also recognize that they may have been infected with the HTLV-III virus 
and, even though they may be asymptomatic, may be able to transmit it to others. Lovers of 
AIDS patients ought to give the patients their full love and comfort, and not abandon them 
when they most need the support of the beloved. The pain and tragedy of this condition may 
provide an opportunity for the relationship to be strengthened and deepened. 

The fear of contracting AIDS has frequently resulted in the isolation of AIDS patients from 
their families, friends, and the rest of the community. Some children with AIDS have been 
banned from attending school, and the parents of healthy children have kept their children 
home from schools where a student with AIDS was known to attend. This isolation of people 
with AIDS comes at the very time when they most need the love and support of others. When 
AIDS is diagnosed, these people come fact to face with impending death. They not only need 
medical attention, but also pastoral care to help them work through their emotional trauma. It 
is very important that those who are responsible for such pastoral care reasonably assess the 
risk of contracting AIDS and not neglect the patient because of irrational fear. 

The diagnosis of AIDS may also force the AIDS patient to reveal for the first time one's 
homosexual orientation. This may not only impose extra emotional strain upon the patient, but 
have a serious impact upon the patient's family and friends. In addition to the shock and grief 
caused by the identification of the disease itself, parents may experience a range of emotions 
including anger, guilt, Shame, and confusion at the realization that their child is gay. The pas- 
tor must not only be available to help these people work through their emotions, but must also 
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take care to see that the family does not become divided over the issue of homosexuality or 
estranged from the member with AIDS. All the members of the family will need the love and 
support of each other; any division will only add to the pain already present. The pastor 
should also feel free to bring the family into contact with professionals or groups within the 
community which could give them counsel and support. 

In the case in which an infant is diagnosed as having AIDS, the tragedy experienced by 
the parents may also be accompanied by the shock and fear of learning that they have been 
exposed to the HTLV-III retrovirus. This situation requires pastoral care to all of the family 
members, because the diagnosis of the child’s condition may be a disclosure for the parents 
as well. The pastor should be especially sensitive, both to the parents’ grief at the certain 
death of their child, and also to feelings of guilt the parents may experience at the thought of 
being responsible. 

Further, the pastor must also take care that the person with AIDS is not isolated from full 
participation within the congregation as appropriate. Based on current research, the mere 
presence of the AIDS patient poses no threat to others within the congregation, and that per- 
son may be able to function as part of the total ministry of the congregation. Other members 
of the congregation should be encouraged to accept this person and give him or her, as well 
as the patient’s family, the love and support needed. Instead of being a time of isolation and 
separation, ministry to and with AIDS patients and their families can and should be a time for 
strengthening relationships within the church. 

A special pastoral concern has recently surfaced over the use of the common cup during 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper. Fear of contracting AIDS from others has caused sev- 
eral congregations to consider changing the method of distribution of the wine from the chal- 
ice to individual glasses or intinction. The present state of research about AIDS, however, 
presents no evidence that it can be transmitted by the common cup. In fact, it is thought that 
the common cup presents more danger to the person with AIDS, whose body cannot defend 
itself against even minor infections, than to people with normal immune systems. However, in 
making such decisions about the use of the common cup, care should be taken to weigh the 
most current scientific evidence against the fear of the congregants, fear which may cause 
them to remove themselves from receiving the sacrament. Some congregations have decided 
to change to individual glasses, while others have decided to distribute the wine by offering 
both the common cup and individual glasses. No one solution to this dilemma can be applied 
to all situations. Faced with this question, each congregation must come to a responsible deci- 
sion. One must not make an idol of scientific knowledge, thereby taking the role of the "stron- 
ger," imposing one's knowledge upon the "weaker" (1 Corinthians 8:1-13). Nor must one 
confuse the means by which the sacrament is distributed with the sacrament itself. As in any 
decision of this sort, the congregation should make a clear and deliberate choice based on the 
best scientific information possible, and considering the pastoral concerns of the members of 
the congregation. 

AIDS has created a tragic situation, not only among gay and lesbian people, but within 
the whole of our society. Emotional reactions to homosexuality, coupled with incomplete sci- 
entific information, have created an epidemic of fear. Because AIDS is fatal with no means of 
prevention or cure in sight, this fear is not entirely unjustified. However, in considering pasto- 
ral responses to people with AIDS and their families, one must constantly keep abreast of the 
latest scientific developments and not fall victim to confusing a proper, informed response to 
people who are extremely ill with an emotional, often moralizing, response to people who are 
gay and lesbian. 


Christian D. von Dehsen 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Management Committee of the Division for Mission in North America recom- 
mends that the LCA Executive Council receive the Report of the Study of Issues Relating to 
Homosexuality and commend the report to all expressions of the church—churchwide agen- 
cies, synods, institutions, agencies, and congregations—and to individual members as means 
for encouraging and enabling dialogue and for shaping and informing ministries. 

It is the hope of the DMNA Management Committee that in order to facilitate wide study 
and dialogue throughout the church of issues relating to homosexuality, the LCA Executive 
Council will request: 
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That the Division for Mission in North America publish the full Report of the Study of 
Issues Relating to Homosexuality and distribute copies to all ordained ministers of this 
church, to all certified lay professionals and synodical and churchwide agency lay staff 
members, and to participants in the regional conferences that were part of the study 
process. 

Further, that copies be shared with the bishops of The American Lutheran Church and 
the Association of Evangelical Lutheran Churches and with staff of the Office for 
Church in Society, ALC and the Office for Church in Society, Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Canada, and that this church’s willingness to participate in inter-Lutheran 
dialogue about this report be communicated along with this material. 


. That the Division for Parish Services prepare a study guide for congregational use to 


accompany the Report of the study of Issues Relating to Homosexuality. 


. That the Conference of Bishops discuss the Report of the Study of Issues Relating to 


Homosexuality at its next meeting, or, if the agenda of that meeting will not accommo- 
date this discussion, that the bishops recommend this report for discussion by the 
Conference of Bishops of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. 


. That pastors and congregations, chaplains, and social service agency staff persons be 


encouraged to study the report and to utilize the document in examining their minis- 

tries to all persons, to use the model of dialogue presented in this study to engage in 
dialogue with gay and lesbian persons, and to examine their teaching about sexuality 
and the ways in which persons are supported in their development as sexual beings. 


. That staff of the four churchwide divisions study the report so that they may be 


informed by its findings in matters related to their specific functions and in dealing with 
people wholistically. 

That bishops, their staffs, and synod executive boards study the report and its implica- 
tions for their work, so that they can give guidance to the various committees and pro- 
gram units of the synod and can effectively assist pastors and congregations. 


. That seminary presidents and deans study the report at their annual meeting and dis- 


cuss ways in which seminary life might be enriched by a discussion of these issues. 
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12. 


. That the Division for Professional Leadership be encouraged to work with seminaries 


to study issues of sexuality, in general, and homosexuality, in particular, in order to 
prepare pastors and lay professional leaders to deal with persons in the full range of 
their sexuality. 


. That synod bishops and synod professional service committees be urged to schedule 


workshops for pastors to discuss the content of the study and the implications for pas- 
toral ministry. 

That the Education Unit of the Division for Mission in North America work in coopera- 
tion with the colleges of this church and the campus ministries in which it is involved 
through National Lutheran Campus Ministry in developing ways for presidents, faculty, 
staff, and students to study the report and to recognize implications for campus life, 
academic programming, and for supporting the total development of persons and fos- 
tering their contributions in society. 

That after the formation of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, the Division 
for Ministry promote and encourage continued discussion of the theological and ethi- 
cal questions in this study in the convocations of theologians involved in the teaching 
ministry of the church. 

That the Report of the Study of Issues Relating to Homosexuality be available to the 
delegates at the 1986 LCA Convention and that a non-agenda forum be scheduled at 
the convention for delegates interested in information about the study and discussion 
of the report. 
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